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PREFACE 



This book was written for administrators who are about to 
integrate severely disabled students into the regular education- 
al life of their school districts. The guidelines we offer you 
came from a three-year project that was conducted jointly by the 
San Francisco Unified School District and San Francisco State 
University. Project REACH Regular Education for all Children 
with Handicaps was federally funded to create a program of 
services that would .nake it possible for severely disabled stu- 
dents to receive an education, in self-contained classrooms, 
within regular elementary and secondary schools. Although we 
never defined integration to mean that severely disabled and 
nondisabied stuucr. ts wou Id share academic class r oom.> , or a cad em- 
ic learning time, one major goal of REACH was to find ways to 
promote positive contacts between disabled and nondisabied stu- 
dents in the hallways and cafeterias, at assemblies and on the 
school pi ay ground. 

Moving autistic, deaf-blind, severely/profoundly retarded 
and other seriously disabled children into a new learning envi- 
ronment, setting up appropriate support services, and dealing 
with the anxieties of nondisabied people is a complex task. De- 
veloping a successful integration plan with San Francisco Uni- 
fied was even more of a challenge. San Francisco Unified School 
Diitrict (SFUSD), a large metropolitan school district, whose 
organizational complexity, recent need to consolidate schools, 
and chronic shortage of funds is typical of many urban school 
districts* SFUSD is also more ethnically, culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse than most other U.S. school districts. 
SFUSD studenis speak more than 23 languages, and represent many 
different ethnic groups, countries, values, and traditions. 
Still, through trial and error, and a great deal of planning, 
many problems of conrmun i cat i on were overcome. By the end of the 
project, nine new classrooms were integrated within SFUSD, and 
the district had corrmitted itself to the administrative prac- 
tices that were hanmered out during the project. 

In presenting those practices and the theories and issues 
behind them, we realized that it would be impossible to take a 
cookbook approach toward integration, and provide recipes that 
would work for every school district. Instead, it is our hope 
that this manual can serve as a trouble-shooting tool that can 
be adapted as needed. The background i n format ion, spec i f i c 
strategies, theory, and references we've included in this book 
have been selected accordingly. Four companion volumes have 
been written to elaborate on certain other key aspects of an 
integration program specifically, inservice, par ent /commun i ty 
i nvo 1 vemen t , evaluation, and the deve 1 opmen t of a social inter- 
action curricul um. For further information on REACH goa ! s , 
staff composition and evaluation procedures, please contact: 

San Francisco State University 
Spec i a 1 Educat i on Depar tment 
Severe ly Handicapped Area 
612 Font Boulevard 
San Francisco, CA 94132 
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1. INTRODUCTION: WHY INTEGRATION? 



A. P.L. 9^-1*2 



The law requiring public schools to provide a "free and 
appropriate" education for all disabled children was enacted bv 
Congress in 1975. P.L. 9^-1^2 stated that there were six major 
aspects of an "appropriate" education: 

• zero reject (All children aged three-21 were to have a 
free, public education, regardless of the severity of 
the i r d i sab i 1 i t i es ) 



• nondiscriminatory assessment (Evaluation procedures 
must be sensitive to cultural factors. They mu s t also 
be administered in a child's native language, and with 
the informed consent of parents. A variety of tests 
must, be used and they must be validated for a speci- 
fic pu r pose . ) 

• individualized education programs* (Generally, the lEP 
requires that disabled children be provided with a 
meaningful education, appropriate to their abilities. 
The law spells out seven required components, and spe- 
cifies who should participate in drawing up the lEP.) 

• least restrictive environment* (To the maximum extent 
possible, disabled children should be educated with 
nondisabled peers, in such a way that the education of 
ne i ther is compromi sed . ) 

• due process ( Both professionals and parents are le- 
gal ly respons ible for the educat iona 1 dec i s ions they 
make on behalf of the disabled child.) 

• parent participation (Parents are given access to edu- 
cationally relevant information, and are involved in 
educat i ona 1 dec i s i ons . ) 



* Terms with an asterisk are defined in the Glossary 
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Integrating severely disabled children into the same 
schools that all other children attend was a logical extension 
of all six of these ideas. But the logic in mandating integra- 
tion and the potential benefits may not be apparent to anyone 
not familiar with the recent history of special education. 



B . 6_§li£l«!jiil2£lc a J__S unnma£)r 

Before the 1960*s, severely disabled individuals were gen- 
erally viewed as a surplus population, a group apart from the 
mainstream of society, with little or no ability to participate 
in the educational, recreational and vocational life of their 
home communities. (Farber, 1968) [see p. 98] Seen as consumers 
of pub 1 i c mon i e s who wou 1 d a 1 way s -be in need of help and care, 
they had little opportunity to create anything other than a pic- 
ture of permanent childhood. As a result, severely disabled in- 
dividuals were traditionally placed in institutions, and con- 
signed to segregated school programs that were oriented toward 
custodial care toileting, feeding and "keeping them busy" 

recreational ac t i v i t i e s. ( Lar s en , 1977) [see p. 79] 

A turning point in these attitudes came during the presi- 
dency of John F. Kennedy. His appointment of the President's 
Panel on Mental Retardation (1963) was a first step toward look- 
ing at disabled people as capable of an active, self-sufficient 
future, and the Panel's subsequent reports legitimized this 
change in viewpoint. Their reconmendat ions that federal and 
state legislation should be reviewed, and that money should be 
allocated to special education research added momentum to the 
work of people who sought to maximize the potential of severely 
d i sab 1 ed people. 

Through the late 1960's and early 1970's, professionals in 
the field of special education developed a number of new tech- 
niques and programs for effectively teaching severely disabled 
students. Because a growing number of severely disabled indi- 
viduals could then be "deinstitutionalized" and live within 
their home corrmun i t i e s , new segregated schools were built, in- 
cluding deve 1 opmen t centers, schools for the trainable mentally 
retarded, and various other "special category" schools. 

Support for building and maintaining these separate cen- 
ters was entrenched in educational history, although emotion 
also p I ayed an impor tan t part in isolating severely disabled 
students. For many years, so few programs had existed for the 
severely disabled that the construction of a new facility or the 
expansion of services to this population was considered a move 
in the right direction. On the emotional level, segregated 
sites protect ed both the nondisabled and the disabled. For stu- 
dents with disabilities, segregation meant that people wouldn't 
stare or tease and feelings wouldn't be hurt. For nondisabled 
individuals, segregation made it unnecessary to deal with un- 
comfortable feelings, guilt, and the questions raised by ack- 
nowledging personal differences. 



^ • The Present 

After 1975, when Congress passed P.L. 9^-1^2, history and 
emotion were no longer enough to justify the isolation of se- 
verely disabled children. As a growing number of programs ex- 
plored the potential of students with severe disabilities, the 
concept of normalization (Keith, 1 979 ; Wo 1 f ensber ger , 1972 ) 
[see p. 77 , 99] began to take hold. The idea of normalization 
a philosophy that says that disabled people should be physi- 
cally and socially integrated into society to the greatest ex- 
tent possible raised educators' awareness that the schools 
won't have to lay the groundwork for drawing disabled people 
into the mainstream. School administrators, special education 
personnel, parents, legislators, and others began to question 
the efficacy of segregated, cu s t od i a 1 1 y -or i en t ed programs. Many 
realized that the negative outcomes of segregation include: 



• Inappropriate behaviors. If severely disabled stu- 
dents are only exposed to other severely disabled stu- 
dents, poor mode ling patterns are reinforced. The 
result is the persistence of inappropriate behaviors. 

• Low expectations. Teach e r s working within segregated, 
homogeneous school programs may have the same severely 
disabled students for a umber of years, and may be 
unlikely to change the educational routines they use 
with their students. These unc hanging rou tines can 
result in teachers having low expectations for their 
disabled students. At the same time, students' access 
to new St imu 1 i is 1 i mi ted . 

• A lack of age-appropriate activities.* Teachers work- 
ing in segregated facilities have little exposure to 
the ways in which nondisabled students interact with 
each other, and little opportunity to see what behav- 
iors are typical for various age groups. Teachers may 
then have difficulty in setting up age-appropriate, 
meaningful educational activities and social interac- 
tion programs for their severely disabled students. 

• No emphasis on independent or semi - i ndependent func- 
tioning within the commun ity. As they proceed through 
a continuum of segregated* educational settings, se- 
verely disabled students experience a degree of social 
and behavioral de privation that makes it virtually im- 
possibie for them to function independent ly, or semi - 
independently within the conrmun ity as late ado 1 e seen t s 
or aduits. It is then equally unlikely that severely 
disabled individuals will fit into the mainstream of 
their conrmun i t i es once they have completed school. As 
a resul t, many severely disabled individuals end up in 

state ins t i tut ions and must be rnaj^ntained j^y gub lj_c 

monies until death. Instituionalization often costs 



* See the Glossary 
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$60 , OOP per _ger son , per year . 

As these and other problems have been documented, re- 
searchers and others involved in special education have sought 
alternatives to segregation. To d^te, the most viable and ef- 
fective alternative has been the integration of severely dis- 
abled students into regular education settings. During the last 
five to ten years, successful integration programs have been set 
up in schools in i^fedison, Wisconsin; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
and Hawaii. In Tacoma, Washington, the regular public schools 
began educating severely disabled students in 1958. These 
school systems have collected dcta that demonstrate that proper- 
ly implemented integrat'on has substantial benefits for both 
disabled and nondisabled students, parents, and teachers. Some 
major benefits are: 

• Severely disabled students have the opportunity to 
learn age -app ropr i ate social behaviors from nondis- 
abled schoo Imates . (Appo 1 1 on i <5c Cooke, 1978) [ see p. 
67] 

• Nondisabled students imp rove their understanding and 
appreciation of peo pie's differences and similarities 
when they participate in inservice instruction on the 
abilities and special needs of severely disabled in- 
d i V i dua 1 s . 

• Teachers of severely disabled children are better able 
to develop social and behavioral goals, objectives, 
and educational programs that are relevant and age- 
appropriate to their students, because they can readi- 
ly observe how nondisabled children of the the same 
age behave. 

• Teacher satisfaction increases as teachers of severely 
disabled children see their students learn appropriate 
behavior, and teachers of nondisabled children see 
their students grow -- not only in understanding and 
sensitivity -- but in responsibility-taking, through 
shared act i v i t i es • 

• General education teachers who have children with 
learning and behavioral problems have access to teach- 
ers whose expertise with severely disabled students 
enables them to suggest effective p rob 1 em- i nt er vent i on 
techn iques . 

• Parents of severely disabled students have the oppor- 
tunity to become less isolated from others in the com- 
munity, through participation *. n general educa t i on 
s choo 1 ac t i V i t i es . 

• Parents of severely disabled students have the satis- 
faction of seeing their children pre pa re for a more 
active, productive future by sharing, playing and 
learning with nondisabled schoolmates. 

* 12 
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D . The^Target .Aud i_ence ,f or .th js _Guj,de 

This guide is designed to cover the background information 
that school administrators will need to interpret P.L. 9^-1^2, 
de ve 1 op pi acemen t policy for severely disabled students, and 
work out district and/or site plans for integration. But the 
content we present should also be of use to other school dis- 
trict personnel, including teachers; to state educational per- 
sonnel; to certain state hospital administrators; to certain 
state or f edera 1 1 y- funded programs, and to parents* 

Readers of this guide may want to pass it on to any of the 
people listed below, 

SchooJ^_Pj^sjt£j_ct^_Pe£SonneJ_ ( Loca 1 Educa t i ona 1 Agenc i e s ) : 

• Superintendents of school^ 

• Associate/assistant superintendents in charge of spe- 
cial educat i on 

• Directors of special education 

e Program managers for special education (who may deal 
with the placement of students and school personnel, 
and/or determine site locations for students) 

• Coordinators of staff and curriculum development 

• School principals, and /or head teachers at general 
education sites, and devel opmen t centers 

ll5i£-l^y£§ii2n-As_socJ^a^£ons (State Educational Agenc ies): 

• State directors of developmental disability boards 

• State department heads of personnel preparation units 

• State department directors of special education 

State Hospitals and /or Institutions : 

• Directors of educational p r og rams 

• Ward supervisors 

State and/pr^ Fedej a 1 1 y -Fun^de^d Severely Handicapped Inte- 
gr at i on Pro j ect s : 

• Principal investigators 

• Pro j ect d i rectors 

• Site or unit coordinators 

P ax e njt 2 : 

• Presidents of PTAs (special, and general education di- 
visions) 

• Chairpersons of school district parent groups, 
commi ttees, and advisory groups 

• Directors of commun ity agencies serving severely 
d i sab 1 ed i nd i v i dua 1 s 

• Advocates for parents, or parent groups desiring inte- 
g r at ion 
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As Guess and Mulligan (1981) [see p. 98] point out, the 
severely disabled student is primarily characterized by 
functional retardation, which can imply a delay in the realm of 
independent selfcare skills, social development, physical 
deve 1 opment , commun ication skills, sensory mo tor devel opment , 
and the ability to generalize information from one environment 
to another . 



Traditionally, severely disabled students have been vic- 
timized because of their disability or delays. As informed pro- 
fessionals, it has become our challenge to change this attitude, 
by developing instructional and physical environments where 
maximum learning can occur in school settings that provide the 
least restrictive environment possible. 



B . "y§Qd ic ag^ed ^_ V s _^_t h e _Te£m^ 

To many people within the field of special education, the 
labeling of handicapped or exceptional children has been an area 
of concern, because of the negative implications such labeling 
has had. Historically, labels have served not merely as de- 
scriptions of disabilties, but as ways of limiting the physical, 
behavioral, intellectual, and educational development of the 
labe 1 ed students . 

Descriptions of disabilities can serve as indications that 
special services are needed (e.g., speech therapy,* etc.), or 
they can provide a self-fulfilling prophecy, stigmatizing the 
educational, emotional, and social future of children, youth, 
and adults. Because people who have disabling conditions are 
"handicapped" only in the view of those who think of disability 
as lack of ability, this manual avoids the term handicapped and 
uses disabled instead. 



C . Severely Disabled InteRrat ion 

The REACH Project defines integration as the rennoval of 
severely disabled students of school age (i.e., three-21) from 
segregated set t i ngs , inc lud ing deve 1 opment centers, and other 
categorical schools, and placing them into self-contained* 
classrooms on age-appropriate (see the definition in this chap- 
ter) regular education campuses. Integration i mpli es more t han 
the closene s s jn proximity of s everely disabled and nondisabled 
students . ^Rayer, 1979; Hamre-Nietupsk i and Nietupski, 19817 
[see p. 8*, 75] Ideally, it means supporting the transfer of 
severely disabled students into regular schools with responsive 
inservice prog rams . 



* See the Glossary 
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In general, integrated education is based on the following 
pr emi ses : 

• severely disabled students must be placed on a regular 
schoo 1 campus in close proximity with nondisabld peers 

• activities must be develop ed and imp! emen ted that en- 
sure s ys t ema t ic social inter actions with nondisabled 
students in a variety of school environments. Special 
friends and/or peer tutoring should play a key role in 
this ac t i V i t y p 1 an 

• a functional life skills curriculum and integrated 
support services are essential to instructional plan- 
ning 

• placements of severely disabled students must be age- 
appropr i a t e 



Inserv ice 

REACH identifies inservice as a practice that is critical 
to the achievement of successful integration. The focus of in- 
service is to describe the purpose of integration, and provide 
accurate information about the needs and special abilities of 
severely disabled students. It serves as a tool, encouraging 
general educators to develop school site plans that promote a 
variety of opportunities for severely disabled and nondisabled 
children to engage in positive social interactions. (Inservice 
is discussed in more detail in Chapter 8) 



^ • Soc i a 1 I n t erac t i on 

REACH and a number of other integration programs in Wi s- 
con s in. New Mex i co , Hawa ii and the State of Washington, as we 11 
as the authors of the recent literature on integration (Staia- 
back and Stainback, 1981; Dunlop, Stoneman and Cant r e 1 1 , 1 980 ; 
Brown, Wilcox, Sontag, Vincent, Dodd and Gruenewald, 1977) [see 
P* 89 > 71, 70], have identified social interaction between 
severely disabled and nondisabled students as another critical 
practice in making integration succeed. Social interaction im- 
plies: 

• close proximity bet we en disabled and nondisabled 
peop 1 e 

• appropriate physical contact 

• eye contact 

• some form of two-way commun ication, through oral or 
sign language, communication cards or board, facial 
expression, etc. 




• reciprocity* in playing age -app r op r i ate games with 
nond i sab led peers 

Initially, the settings for social interaction usually in- 
clude the school playground, cafeteria, hallways, assennblies, 
and field trips. When appropriate, social interactions can also 
be encouraged in classrooms where nonacademic activities are be- 
ing conducted (i.e., music, art, and physical education). Many 
of the exemplary projects encourage integrated activities and 
social interaction through peer tutoring and special friends and 
buddy system programs. (Voeltz, 1980, 1981; Voeltz ani Brennan, 
1982; Almond, Rogers and Krug, 1^79) [see p. 9^, 93, 92, 66] 

In referring to interactions between same age peers, we're 
not implying that severely disabled and nondisabled students 
shou 1 d become best friends -- this would be an unrealistic ex- 
pectation. But REACH has observed and does promote social ex- 
changes that lead to understanding, acceptance, appreciation of 
differences, and the development of "special friendships." 
(Stainback and Stainback, 1982; Stainback, Stainback and Jaben, 
1981; Guralnick, 1976) [see p. 86, 37, 7^] Through participant 
obser vat i on techn iques and v ideotape record i ngs , REACH has docu- 

mented that _a_ y^^l_l_,'^s^t^rMj (^t^u^r ejd^ s^c i_a 1 l_Q.t_?.L.——— 1-2.0 -P ^ or r a m^ can 

mal<e_a_jj^^j_i ve_JJJJ_ejence_Jj^^ 

ral education students . Most of the change fits into the fol- 
lowing two categories: 

• An incj;ease in and an acce j^er a t_j. on in__the mastery of 

s t udent s . 

• Increased sensitivity and understanding of differences 
on the part of nondisabled students. 



F • Integration vs, .Majns t£e^£ng 

Although one vital aspect of integration is to encourage 
social interactions between disabled and nondisabled students, 
integration is not the same as ma i ns t reami ng . Unlike main- 
streaming, the focus of integration is not to move severely dis- 
abled students into the general education classroom during ac- 
ademic p rogranrmi ng ; this wou Idn't serve anyone's educational 
needs. Rather, the point of integration is to establish a 
school environment that provides numerous opportunities for se- 
verely disabled and nondisabled students to play, grow, and 
learn from each other. 
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G. Least Restrictive Environment 

P.L. 9^-1^2 requires that school districts provide educa- 
tional programs for disabled students in "the least restrictive 
environment" (or, as some have phrased it, "the least restric- 
tive alternative"). "Least restrictive" has been interpreted as 
meaning that a disabled child is to be placed within a learning 
environment that approximates the regular classroom as closely 
as possible. This environment is to be provided in a manner 
that is beneficial to the individual child and to pupils in the 
regular classroom. (Handbook for Parents of Special Education 
Children, Department of Special Education, San Diego Schools) 

Recent research delineates the least restrictive envi- 
ronment as a se 1 1 -con ta i ned , classroom at an age-appropriate 
general education school, where the child can attend class with 
his or her disabled peers, and socially interact with nondis- 
abled classmates of the same age. (Gilhool and Stutman, 1 978 ; 
Abeson and Zettel, 1977; Brown, et al., 1977) [see p. 72, 65 , 
70] 



Age-Appropr i ate 

In segregated "devel opmen t centers" and other special 
schools where severely disabled students are taught, children 
have traditionally been grouped with those who share a similar 
disability, or level of cognitive functioning. Within segregat- 
ed facilities, it is thus conrmon to see very young children in 
the same learning groups and classrooms as teenage students a 
type of educational grouping that would be considered preposter- 
ous in regular education classrooms. Given limited exposure to 
social interaction patterns that are a,>propriate to their age, 
the students are unlikely to learn positive behavior, and their 
inappropriate behavior increases dramatically. 

Arranging students by age and grade level serves nrwre 
than a socializing function, though. It also has other educa- 
tional bene fits. Clustering severely disabled students in 
c 1 as s rooms by age not only promote s nDore acceptable behavior 
patterns, but also helps students develop functional life 
skills. Teachers working with severely disabled students must 
design a curriculum for each student that is based on what non- 
disabled peers need to know to live independently in school, 
home , and conmun i ty env i ronment s . The age-appropriate regular 
school provides the information the teacher needs to develop 
this curriculum. For example, it is educationally inappropriate 
for severely disabled students of high school age to practice 
putting pegs in holes, whereas putting quarters into a coin- 
operated washing nr^chine requires the same manipulative dexter- 
ity, and serves as training in an independent living skill. 
Since nondisabled high school students are much wore likely to 
be seen washing clothes in a laundromat than putting pegs in 
holes, they serve as reminders that disabled students need to 




learn such skills as using the laundromat or supermarket, making 
change, etc. By placing severely disabled students on regular 
school campuses, teachers can make critical decisions concerning 
age-appropriate functional life skills programs. Their exposure 
to what nondisabled students do at specific ages provides a 
wealth of material leading to an effective curriculum for dis- 
abled children and youths. 

For these reasons, it is critical that severely disabled 
students be grouped in their special classes according to their 
chronological age. And, that these classes be placed on gen- 
eral education campuses, where lower elementary school children 
(i.e., five to se ve n -y ear -o 1 d s ) and upper elementary school 
(i.e., eight to 10-year-olds) can have contact with other lower 
and upper elementary school children; 11 to 13-year-olds can 
have contact with other middle school children and U to 18- 
year-olds can have contact with other high school students. 



^ • Ifl^l vHu a j^z ed_Educa_t j^c n_PXOg£am ( I EP ) 

According to the the Office of Special Education's policy 
paper on the lEP, schools are responsible for devising an lEP 
for each severely disabled student. The lEP is to state the stu- 
dent's educational goals and objectives, within the context of 
an environment that provides for social interactions between 
disabled and nondisabled students. Ideally, the lEP should also 
have a statement stipulating that all therapy services (i.e., 
speech therapy, occupational therapy,* etc.) be provided on the 
integrated site, within the student's classroom. This is known 
as the " t r ansd i sc i p 1 i nar y approach". 



3 . Tr a n sd i sc_iB_li_narY App roach (Integrated Support Services) 

The transdisciplinary approach is an educat i ona 1 /t reat - 
ment model that utilizes a mu 1 1 i d i sc i p 1 i nary team of profession- 
als to aid teachers in designing each instructional program. 
Rather than serving as direct service providers, these profes- 
sionals function as expert consultants to the teacher, or to the 
person responsible for implementing instructional programs. 
(McCormick and Goldman, i979) [see p. 80] According to this 
mode 1 , the teacher (or direct service provider) coordinates in- 
fo rmat ion and services into meaningful teach ing strategies. 
Parents and any of the following specialists may assist in the 
development of the lEP: 

• occupational therapists* 

• physical therapists* 

• nutritionists 

• special education teachers 

• soc i a 1 wor ke r s 
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• speech pathologists 
psycho log i sts 

• nurses 

• neurolog i sts 

• oph tha Imo 1 og i s t s 

• itinerant teachers for the visually handicapped* 

• aud io log i sts 

• or thoped i c s pec i a 1 i s t s 

• dentists or orthodontists 

• family counselors or clergy members 

A central assumption in the t r ans d i sc i p 1 i na r y app roach is 
the concept of "role release". — the willingness of team profes- 
sionals to share general informat,ion and the, skills of their 

^ii£l2ii!l£- wj J h_^jK:Ji__q_t]ve_r^_ TS a i 1 o r and 

Guess , 1 9 837 see p. This doesn't imply that a profession* 

aX_|_s^_ e_x2e_rj_ije_jm^_jsj<_i_l_l_, requiring years of education, can be 

iL^CLli^IlL^^ IJ? a few training sessions* Role release requires 

professionals to view themse Ives in a new light: they must 
function as instructors, managers of information, and monitors 
of how the information is translated into a comprehensive edu- 
cational program. It becomes necessary for the various disci- 
plines to define which activities they must implement them- 
selves, and which activities can easily (and legally) be taught 
and implemented by the classroom teacher. 

In classrooms where teachers were required to incorporate 
social activities with nondisabled peers as part of each stu- 
dent's lEP, REACH found that the t r ansd i sc i p 1 i na r y approach had 
an added dimension. When we encouraged parents and teachers to 
include social interaction activities in lEPs, the result was 
that nondisabled peers became an integral part of severely dis- 
abled student's educational programs. After teachers trained 
peer tutors and special friends in how to implement a sequence 
of activities (e.g., connmun icat i on skills, self care, recrea- 
tion/leisure activities and social skills), the peer tutors and 
special friends became ancillary service providers. Role re- 
lease then expanded into the identification, development, and 
monitoring of activities that could be implemented effectively 
by general education students. In the REACH Project, the teacher 
of severely disabled students was generally responsible for 
training and monitoring nondisabled students who served as an- 
cillary service providers. At schools utilizing peer tutoring 
prog rams , the teache r or other professional(s) in charge of im- 
plementing the lEP will need to determine how involved they will 
become in training nondisabled peer tutors and special friends. 

To utilize the transdisciplinary appro ach most effective- 
ly, therapists and others who provide services for the disabled 
student should visit the student's school site, and consult or 
conduct therapy within the class room, where they can see and 
understand the daily program of the student. In this way, the 
various therapies can be integrated into the student's total 
day . 
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3. STRATEGIES FOR DISTRICT -WIDE CHANGE 



Educational systems in general are traditionally static in 
nature, sensitive to criticism, and slow to implement innovative 
change. Administrators may set up logical patterns of decision- 
making, only to find that some people balk at following them or 
that major decisions turn out to be the result of dozens of minor 
dec i s i ons , i n forma 1 1 y made over the course of time. (Ford and 
Hergert, 1979) [see p. 98] Since a receptive environment doesn't 
mag ically appear just because a school district decides to inte- 
grate, it isn't surprising that SFUSD and the REACH staff experi- 
enced resistance at many levels of school operations. We found 

that d e a J_]^n g_ c aj_ejjjj J j_ i_^^ to the 

success of the i n tegr^at i^qn prog ram . 

The strategies in this chapter and the next two chapters 
helped the district and the REACH project survive innumerable 
storms. The suggestions we present emerged out of three years of 
close daily collaboration between the district's special day 
class and REACH personnel and a thorough reading of the relevant 
literature (see Chapter 10). Integrating even a small number of 
severely disabled students into regular schools is a complex task 
that will have system-wide reverberations. (Yin, 1979; Mirvis and 
Berg, 1977; Zaltman and Duncan, 1977; Morrish, 1976;) [see p. 99] 
As the next sections will show, a great deal of attention needs 
to be paid to the interrelationships within a district, the 
actual (as opposed to ideal) dec i s i on -mak i ng procedures, and the 
political realities. 



A . A Lo ok at the Environm ent for Change 

Our observational data indicated that three of the key 
characteristics in the change process are va 1 ues , oper at i.on s , and 
sys tems (REACH Participant Observation Data, February 1982-3une 
198377^ 

In the model of change utilized during our efforts, the 
fulcrum is an administrator's beliefs about integration. These 
attitudes will affect the way he or she runs a school site or 
d i St r ict -wi de program, and changes at this operational level 
will, in turn, eventually require new policies and procedures 
that will systematize the integration program, and thereby cause 
changes at the systems level of the district. For example, if a 
school site principal firmly supports integrated education 
(whether for personal or political reasons), she will make sure 
that the severely disabled classroom is an accepted part of the 
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school, and that integrated activities are carried out that en- 
courage social interactions between severely disabled and nondis- 
abled students. Over a period of time, if the principal's ef- 
forts blond well with the school's general education priorities, 
(i.e., reading, writing, and math), integration will eventually 
become part of the regular functioning of the school. The school 
site will then have changed its daily operations. If this change 
occurs at a number of sites, district level support will be re- 
quired, in the form of centralized policies and procedures. Dur- 
ing this phase of the process, the district will need to respond 
by modifying or changing the system. 

Conversely, if the principal doesn't support integration, 
he can obstruct the integration program simply by maintaining 
existing operations, and placing little emphasis on coordinating 
activities with the severely disabled classes. Without informa- 
tion and support, the principal who has little interest in inte- 
gration will have difficulty operat i ona 1 i z i ng the general educa- 
tion program and the severely disabled program in an integrated 
f ormat, Hope for integration will then stop at the values level. 
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Where sufficient information and encouragement moves an 
administrator toward more positive attitudes toward integration, 
and a service delivery model promoting integration begins to 
spread to several school sites, new policies and procedures will 
need to be developed by the district's central office to institu- 
tionalise the change that has taken place. New policies will 
also be needed to encourage other district schools to integrate 
on a day-to-day operational level. If the district develops a 
plan that is longitudinal (i.e., that includes elt.nentary through 
high schools), and the new policy provides sufficient information 
and support along with its operational expectations, the values 
of site staff, nondisabled students, and parents will be affect- 
ed, and will gradually beg in to change. As the figure below 
shows , sy s tems change occurs through multi-d imen s ional influences 
that work from the bottom up and the top down. 



Values, operations and systems are also affected through 
horizontal exchanges i.e., through interactions that occur be- 
tween peers. The most powerful exchanges tend to happen between 
colleagues who are at the same level of decision making: 

District level administrator District level administrator 




Beliefs and attitudes 



Beliefs and attitudes are 
operat i ona 1 i zed into a me- 
thod of performance or into 
behav ior 



Performance and behavior 
are structured into an or- 
ganized methodology or pol- 
i cy 



Site admi nistrator ^--> Site admi nistrator 



Teacher Teacher 



Anc illary staff f--> Anc i 1 1 ary s ta f f 



Student 



t---^ Student 



Parent Parent 



Conrmunity member Community member 



^3 



Although we list these levels here in what seems to be a 
hierarchical structure, our observational data suggest that 
change moves simultaneously at many levels. For example, in the 
San Francisco Unified School District, the decision to integrate 
severely disabled students began at the administrative level. In 
essence, district level administrators came to an agreement that 
an integration program would be implemented. But the impetus for 
initiating and maintaining acceptance of that decision came from 
teachers, ancillary staff, students, their parents, and community 
members. They provided the ongoing feedback and rationale for 
making operational changes and in doing so, established a sup- 
portive environment for system-wide change. 

B . Agpjylng the change mode 1_ 

As you may gather, the multidimensional nature of the 
change model we've discussed briefly implies that its application 
requires sensitivity and attention to the many people who will be 
affected. The suggestions on the next pages are culled from the 
mistakes REACH staff made initially, from informal interviews 
with administrators as the project continued, and from our own 
experience of seeing that certain procedures had to be followed 
in order to effect changes in the school environment as a whole. 

C . Agreeing Upon Goals, Objectives, 1 n_ Jj?J_9j;iI!2tJJ_o^^ and 

Job Respons ib i 1 i t ies 

(The following procedures are listed in order of priority, 
but we used them as reference points for all our activities and 
tended to repeat them or carry them out simultaneously when work- 
ing with different groups, or at different sites.) 

1 . Identifying Common Goa Is, Ob j ec t i ye s_^ and Ac t i v i ties 

The district's special day class program manager and pro- 
gram specialists, in concert with the REACH staff, began 
program planning by identifying common goals, objectives, 
and activities during our initial staff meetings. This is 
a critical prelude to developing an integration plan, since 
the staff responsible for designing the plan needs to es- 
tablish a foundation of similar beliefs and identify what 
activities will be carried out, how, and when. Before 
agreeing upon an integration plan, staff needs to agree 
upon the direction of their project efforts. 

The procedures used to establish goals included dis- 
cussion, values clarification, the defining of terms, and 
the brainstorming of potential problems and possible inter- 
ventions. To assist in these activities, we h i _r ed _consu 1 - 
tants who had p revious experience in developing other suc- 
cessful integrated school E-LQ.S.LSQS Ci n New Me x i c p a nd 

Hawa i i ) . 
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They helped identify where we might encounter resis- 
tance and provided p rob 1 em- so 1 v i ng methods we could use to 
deal with the resistance. We also drew upon any material 
we could find that had been written on the integration of 
severely disabled students. (Hamre-Nietupski and Nietupski, 
198 1 ; Nietupski , Hamre-Nietupski , Schuetz and Ockwood, 
1980 ; Thomason and Arkell , 1980 ; Voeltz, Kishi , Brown, 
Hemph ill, Frueh 1 ing. Levy and Kube, 1980; Voeltz, 1980) 
[see p. 75, 99, 91, 99, 9^] The literature assisted us in 
pointing out, and allowing us to avoid, corrmon mistakes 
that had occurred across a number of national projects (see 
Chapter 10 ) • 

2 • Having the "Same Story" 

During the initial stages of the project, in particu- 
1 2t r , we__t £l ed_ t o_e s t a b s h_ t h ajt _w^ 

mation b ase "llie„s_ame__s to£^'' . Scheduling joint staff 

meet i ngs , us i ng consu 1 tant s , and rev iewi ng the per t i nent 
literature all helped in this. The purpose of having the 
same story was to ensure that we wouldn't make promises 
that we couldn't keep, that we were clear on the limits of 
the project, and that we had comron definitions of terms. 
Having the "same story" was especially critical in the face 
of resistance. Lack of clarity, unrealistic promises, mis- 
information, and the like would have weakened our position 
particularly in the eyes of those who actively wanted 
the effort to fail. 

^ • Clarifying Job Respons ib i l_i,t i es 

Because of the large scope of work and limited staff, 
clarifying our job responsibilities was an important task 
in successfully implementing the integrated model. As the 
effort progressed, a number of new activities were phased 
in while others were being phased out; this process neces- 
sitated a periodic review of staff roles. It was also im- 
portant for d i s t r ict - 1 eve 1 and school-site personnel to be 
aware of and understand evolving job responsibilities. 



^ • Providing Written Material About the Integration Project 

During the initial months of the project, we found that the 
two-page handout we'd developed describing REACH was a tremendous 
help to us in introducing people to the project. A written de- 
scription of the project's relationship with the district, and a 
definition of key terms seemed to be of particular importance. 
In addition, the handout identified staff positions and t ime com- 
mitments to REACH and listed the project's address and phone num- 
bers. Essentially, SFUSD and the REACH staff attempted to brain- 
storm concerns that might require immediate information, then ad- 
dressed those issues in our two-page flyer. 
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Eventually, after the project had been going for a year, we 
supplanted the flyer with a printed brochure that addresses the 
same issues. The brochure also includes a section on the ration- 
ale for integrating severely disabled students, using a point- 
counterpoint format . 

To supplement the flyer and brochure, we developed a libra- 
ry of academic and practical articles that provided additional 
information, identified successful integration projects across 
the country and gave the concept credibility. We distributed 
selected articles (Hamre -Ni at up sk i and Nietupski, 198i; Thomason 
and Arkell, 1980; Brown, Branston, Hamre -Nietupsk i , Johnson, 
Wilcox and Gruenewald, 1979 . [See p. 75, 91, 68] Staff also 
referred people to specific articles, based on our audience's 
anticipated concerns, or in response to questions asked during 
presentations. Here, again, it helped for us to have an 
agreed-upon information base. 

^ • QlX^i^£ill6« JL J!5IojLL^^L«P^ the Power 

St ructure 

Prior to developing the contact protocol that will be ex- 
plained below, we Identified the management system of the San 
Francisco Unified School District (SFUSD), taking particular care 
to find out what the lines of authority were and precisely who 
did what. SFUSD special education and general education person- 
nel and central office administrators all needed to be aware of 
the district's transition plan to develop in integrated service 
delivery model for their severely disabled students. 

With the assistance of SFUSD' s Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Special Education and the district's Special Day Class 
Program Manager, we established the contact protocol. This was 
a personnel road map that direct ed us to individuals within the 
administration who needed to know about and approve our activi- 
ties. Following the protocol was e^t rerr^ 1 y jjTnjpj)j- 1^^ Personal 
contact, we found, was more effective than making phone calls, 
particularly at the beginning of the integration program when we 
needed to establish rapport and support. 

We developed the contact protocol by asking key personnel 
who in the district needed to know about REACH. A list was es- 
tablished, and personal appoi ntment s were made with each key ad - 
ministrator in the district. Each person was provided accurate 
information about the goals and objectives of the integration 
project. Written materials describing our efforts were also pro- 
vided. This was a very successful method for disseminating in- 
formation and gaining support. 

As key advocates were identified through discussions be- 
tween SFUSD and REACH staff, we also noted that there were a 
nunnber of ind ividuals wh o felt very strongly that severely dis- 
abled students should stay in segregated programs. Our inrmediate 
reaction was to avoid and exclude these individuals from inforr.vi- 
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tion and planning meetings. This approach resulted in a huge 
mi s take : deilbe r^a^e J_y^_ excj udj n^_j5^^^^^ 

Llqjh lb-?„iaioL[Diiioa_-?JisL_Eiann 

[r^Li_ie.lill9:ncej._and_t^he_s_££e^ 



^ • Qlisemi^na t Xng_Xn f o rm^ 

Once we'd obtained permission from key district level ad- 
ministrators to contact those programs, services, and principals 
of school sites who would be directly involved in integration, we 
used information sessions as the format for explaining the pro- 
ject, answering luestions, and disseminating f 1 y e r s /b r ochu r e s and 
selected artic! s. At ^f i r s t , we developed and followed a sched- 
ule for our sessions, using a c 1 ear 1 y -de f ; ned format that pre- 
sented information in order of importance. Within a short period 
of time, we altered the schedule so that we could be more respon- 
sive to the concerns of interested groups, to allegations from 
resistant individuals to the requirements of scheduled and un- 
scheduled district meetings, and to requests for information. 
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* . PLANNING INTEGRATION POL ICY : SUGGESTED^y^EPS ^ FC»„:i™ 



DOWNTOWN ADMINISTRATOR" AND OTHER CENTRAL OFFICE^SXAFF 



Genera lly, large school districts have a "downtown admi n- 
istrator" or central office director who deals in system-wide 
policies and procedures that school principals and other" on-site 
administrators" have to translate into a workable day-to-day 
plan. Since the concerns of each of these types of administra- 
tors are different, we've devoted this chapter to "downtown ad- 
ministrators" and the next chapter to their counterparts -- the 
schoo 1 p r i nc i pa 1 s . 



As much of the recent literature documents (Certo, Haring 
and York, 198*; Sailor and Guess, 1983; Thomason and Arkell, 
1980; Raske, 1979; Knapczyk and Dever, 1979; [see p. 98, 99, 91, 
83, 78 ], integration has a substantial ir ^act on regular educa- 
tion programs, as well as on special education programs, and 
downtown administrators need to identify the policies and proce- 
dures that will be most profoundly affected. Integration is un- 
likely to be successful if the district retains an attitude of 
"but this is the way we've always done things." Developing a 
systematic plan is a way to prepare district personnel for alter- 
ing some traditional policies and habits, and for avoiding a cri- 
sis intervention approach to integration. Waiting until a prob- 
lem arises before developing policy only succeeds in bandaging 
the problem, letting negative attitudes, form and decreasing the 
possibility that integration will be accepted. Before any inte- 
gration activity begins, a plan should be thoroughly worked out. 
The one exception to this might be a large school district or 
system that is extremely resistant to integration. In that case, 
a small-scale pilot project could be a productive first step. 



B . Preludes to Formulati n^_ j he P_LarL* jj-^tjijsrjji&^^jn 

and Answe r in g P eople* s Questions 

The REACH staf f suggests that the fol lowing be done as 
first steps: 

• Downtown administrators need to provide themse 1 ves with 
accurate inf ormat ion that gives them a ph i 1 osoph i ca 1 
and conceptual understanding of integration. They 
should also be armed with a rationale that explains why 
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the benefits of integration outweigh the inconvenien- 
ces. This material can be found in this book, in the 
books and articles listed in Chapter 8, and in the 
companion volumes written by REACH staff: the Awar_e- 
ness and I nse r v i ce^Manua 1 , the Parent _,and_CofTTriunlt_y _To^ 
rnanual and the Inventory Proces s f or SjKiijnj^^ 
_t er ac t i on . 

• Down town admi nistrators should have information and 
documented evidence available that demonstrates the 
success of other integration projects. 

• All the information (i.e., pamphlets, information 
sheet s , med ia developed by other projects) should be in 
a readable format so that it can be disseminated 
throughout the district to site admi nistrators, teach- 
ers, ancillary staff and parents. 

• Time must be made available for site administrators, 
teachers, ancillary staff, and parents to voice the i r 

c o n^^jj}^s__ jmjl__ o bjjL_^^ the i r que s t i on s . 

Treach" brought in a consultant from a successful inte- 
gration project to answer questions, and increase the 
credibility of the integration concept.) 

C . I!I3i[lS_i[l_i[lt?.SL§.tlo [l_Eia n n In &_Co^ 

Downtown administrators, site administrators, regular edu- 
cation teachers, teachers of the severely disabled, ancillary 
staff, and parents should be recruited to serve on integration 
planning committees. These people will function as representa- 
tives of those who will be affected by integration (and, as we've 
indicated, that will be everyone involved in the school dis- 
trict). 



^ • 5^llS[lill th^ _1 ntey^ration Plan 

During the initial mee tings, we h i gh 1 y encou r age you to 
thoroughly review the system's policies and procedures that will 
need to be adapted to facilitate integration. SFUSD offices that 
needed to make significant adaptations were: 

• Transpor tat ion 

• Accoun t i ng 

• At tendance 

• Budge t and F i nance 

• Personnel (in its minimum standards for REACH teacher 
qua 1 i f i cat i ons) 

• Student Ass ignmen t 

• Curriculum (in its minimum standards for the severely 
disabled curricul um) 
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• Custodial Services 

• Personnel Evaluation 

• Program Evaluation 

• Fac ilities Planning 

• Food Serv ices 

• Staff Development 



Although we can't prescribe any formulas for changing pro- 
cedures, given the great differences among districts and school 
sites, we can point out a number of environmental and program 
e lements that will need to be looked at. REACH has identified 
specific criteria in each of these two categories. They include: 



• Env i ronmenta 1 Criteria 

Physical pi ant characteristics 
District -wide personnel needs 
On-site personnel needs 
Scheduling factors 
Student p lacement requ i rement s 

Desirable teacher and paraprof ess iona 1 characteris- 
tics 

• Program Criteria 

Admi n istrative sup port requir emen t s 



Inservice requi remen t s for admi n istrators, regular 
and special education teachers, ancillary staff 
(physical therapists, occupational therapists, 
speech therapists, etc.), and regular education 
students 

Parent invol vement needs 

Curriculum standards for teaching severely disabled 
students 

Program and staff evaluation needs 



Downtown administrators reviewing the criteria below should 
be able to decide which of their own policies and procedures will 
be affected. It should then be possible to narrow down and high- 
light the specific policies and procedures that may need adapta- 
tion and/or modification. 



E . Env i ronm enta 1 C r i ter la 



• Phy s ica 1 Plant Char ac te r i s t i cs 

EXITS are needed near severely disabled classrooms, 
with ramps for these exits if nonambu l_ato r y* stu- 
dents are present . 



* See the Glossary 
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Where there is no elevator, a first-floor classroom 
is necessary if physically disabled students are 
present, or a classroom on the same level as: the 
cafeteria, bathrooms , pi ay ground, aud i tor i um, gym, 
and any facilities designated in students' educa- 
tional prog ram/ I nd i V i dua 1 Education Program. 

If it*s a second floor classroom, a large elevator 
should be available for physically disabled students 
(with the capacity for more than one student and a- 
dult). The elevator needs to be close to the class- 
room. 

Barriers can exist if they're related to students* 
goals for mobility. The school site should have 
some barriers so that severely disabled students 
learn how to adapt. 

Bathrooms need to be in close proximity with at 

least four accessible stalls in the bathroom. Pro- 
visions should be made for having privacy during 
to i let i ng. 

Class rooms for special education should be d i s - 
per sed* throughout the school, and be next to non- 
disabled classrooms. (It is critical to the success 
of integration that special education cl as s rooms not 
be placed in one wing or next to each other.) 

Classrooms should be large enough to house all the 
necessary physical therapy and occupational therapy 
equ i pment . 

Janitorial supplies and equipment should be avail- 
able that can accorrmodate the special hygienic needs 
of severely disabled students. 

Toileting programs may need the availability of a 
washer and dryer. (This is one of the less critical 
requirements, but it would help.) 

Classrooms for severely iisabled and the school site 
in general should have age-appropriate play equip- 
ment and /or facilities on site. 

Suggested safety features are as follows: 

Medical and emergency procedures should be out- 
lined and understood by principal and school 
staff 
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Medical and emergency information should be on 
file for each student and should be accessible 
to teacher, principal, nurse, physical thera- 
pist, occupational therapist etc. 

There should be an accessible listing of nearby 
hospitals. Emergency units should be aware of 
severely disabled classes at neighborhood 
schools and the physical conditions of high-risk 
St udent s . 

Medical equi pmen t should be ava liable if re- 
quired by severely disabled students. If appro- 
priate, inservice training can be provided to 
school staff in case of a medical emergency 
(i.e., seizures, etc.) 

There should be fire drill accessibility to 
ramped exits if students are nonambu latory and 
accessibility to standard exits if students are 
ambu latory 

Specific evacuation plans should be outlined for 
nonambu latory students attending classes in up- 
per-story classrooms, since fire regulations 
forbid the use of elevators during a fire. Al- 
ternative exit routes and methods need to be 
dev i s ed . 

A telephone, intercom or any other efficient 
comrmun ication system needs to be set up that 
enables the teacher to have access to help in 
case of an emergency . 

Ne ighbor^in^ Conniun i ty Char act erj,st ics (that determine 
how suitable a school is for an integration program) 
( for age 1 1 and up) 

Proximity to public transportation 

Proximity to stores (e.g., the grocery store) 

Proximity to recreational and vocational training 
sites and/or services (not critical, but helpful) 

Proximity to students' homes, to the extent possible 
( if more than equivalent program) 

Dj^s t r ict-Wi de Personnel Needs (As we stated previously, 
you can avoid stepping on toes and making pitfalls by 
developing and following a con tact pro toco 1 based on 
the district's lines of authority. Fulfilling the 
needs listed in the two sections immediatly below is an 
important aspect of the protocol.) 



All levels of administration should be provided with 
i n format ion about integration (inservice) 

Administrators' roles and responsibilities in the 
effort should be identified 

Administrators should have access to consultants, 
key integration people and/or a planning committee 
to communicate problems and identify solutions 

Principals of school sites that are targeted for in- 
tegration should be inserviced several months before 
the intended date of integration. If a site princi- 
pal is adamantly against participation, he or she 
should not be forced to participate. 

School district staff who will be responsible for 
providing inservice training on integration should 
be identified and, if necessary, trained before they 
set up inservice for the school site's teachers, an- 
cillary staff, clerical and janitorial staff, non- 
disabled students, and parents. 

On _ S i t e P e_r_s o n n elNeeds (see Chapter 8 on REACH Inser- 
V i ceT 

School sites should be selected during the previous 
spring (if fall is the intended start date for inte- 
gration), according to physical plant characteris- 
tics and assessment. 

After the school sites are selected, the site prin- 
cipals should be consulted. The principal should be 
open to the presence of a severely disabled class 
and integration activities. If he is strongly 
against it, another site should be chosen. 

Teachers and students at selected sites should re- 
ceive Awa renes s Leve 1 Inservice during the previous 
spring (see Chapter 8). Every attempt must be m ade 
to implement Awarenes s L evel I nservi ce be_fpr^ the 
entry of severely disabled stude nts > The regular 
education staff should be receptive to adapting 
school schedules, as needed , for need s asses smen t s , 
inservice, and special friends and peer tutoring 
programs • 

The extent of ancillary staff's on-site involvement 
should be specified, by looking at students' lEP's, 
and a strat^igy should be outlined for implementing 
the transdisciplinary a pp roach of setting up consul- 
tations with appropriate therapists (i.e., speech, 
occupational and physical therapists, med ica 1 doc - 
tors, nutritionists, etc.) so that these therapists 
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can assist the severely disabled student's teacher 
in developing an educational program. 

Access to the regular PTA should be provided for 
parents of severely disabled students (rather than 
having a separate PTA for these parents). 

Adaptive P,E, or access to regular P.E. should be 
provided if appropriate, 

Inservice should be provided for all paraprof ess ion- 
al, clerical, and custodial staff. 

Severely disabled students should have the same 
school day and calendar as nondisabled students. 

Severely disabled students trans ported by special 
education buses should arrive and leave at the same 
times as the regular education student buses. 

Severely disabled students should have the same 
lunch periods. 

There should be opportunity for severely disabled 
students to participate where appropriate in P,E,, 
assemblies, field trips, recess, lunch, art, music, 
etc , 

Support services (i,e,, those of the ancillary 
staff) should be scheduled so that students aren't 
removed from class. 

Student Placement Requireme nts 

Age-appropr i a te sites should be sought (e,g,, so 
that three 11-year-old severely disabled children 
are in el emen ta r y school, 10 1^-year-old in middle 
school, 1^ 21-year-olds in high school). 

There should be an age-appropriate range wj^lilln the 
class (i,e., not more than three years). 

Amb ulatory and non amb ulatory students should be 
placed together but if a large number of mobile stu- 
dents who can leave the room are comb i ned with a 
large number of physically disabled students, there 
can be a problem; also, if a 1 1 students are nonambu- 
latory, classroom logistics {i,e,, toileting, etc.) 
takes up a disproportionate amount of time. 
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throughout the school district. integrated 

" y^t"r^I possible, without exceeding the 5-15% 
ien :'s;:°,W'°r ^^^^^^^ dfsalled s u. 

league who understands" Fctohi;^K' 
classrooms will also encou rage ' the shariL 
services and responsibilities. sharing of 

• ^ilibiejreacher_Characteristics 

group skflls ' P^"-" interaction, and 

a strong behavior analysis background. 

- !f_;ljingness to work beyond school-day hours 

- comfort with presentations ^ nours. 

- ability to lift/move students. 

- tamiliarity with disabled leeislatiAn m„ 

etc. oo"icu legislation, due process, 

- skill in group and individual instruction. 
' ^i:^^Paj:a£rofesslonal_Chaxacterijt^ 

- should support the integration concept. 
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have prior experience with severely disabled or spe- 
cial education students* 

be able and willing to lift/move students. 

be willing to implement self-help skills (toileting) 

Program Cr i ter i a 

• ^^IILfJlLlI-TJULL^^ support re quire me nts (As we * ve 

stressed, the concept of integration must have value 
for administrators before it will function on a daily 
operational level and on a systemic level. See Chapter 
3) 

Admi nistrators must have ac curate i n format i on con - 
cerning integration, and a thorough understanding of 
how it will operate in the district. 

Admin istrators must have a thorough understand ing of 
the environmental criteria and how to make adapta- 
tions without damag ing the total concept. 

Administrators must develop a plan that balances 
cost with program effectiveness (i.e., with positive 
learning results for regular education and special 
education students). 

• I ns er v i ce r equ i r ernen t s jor a dmi ni strators 

Admi nistrators at the school site level will need to 
receive compr ehen s ive inservice training on ail as- 
pects of integration. 

Ma jor issues include: 

What does severely disabled mean? 
What is integration? 

How will integration affect the operations of 
the total school? 

What types of integration activities can be ex- 
plored at the site level? 

What is taught in a severely disabled class? 
Who will be responsible for supervising and 
evaluating teachers of the severely disabled 
classes? 

How do I supervise and evaluate the teachers of 
the severely disabled? 

Who will be the admi nistrative representative 
when Individual Education Programs ( lEPs ) are 
p lanned? 
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-----^^^-^^^S^Illi-ioi-l£ecial_education_teachers 

- Developing I EP goals and objectives that 
encourage integration with nondis^Med peers 

- Developing integrated activities that can eas i Iv 
be^^a^ss.nnUated into the total schedule" oY^i^e' 

Developing functional life skill, ^ n ri 

• ^aiervice_reauirements_for_resuiar_e^^^^ 
- Regular education teachers will noo^ 

program that answers t he^ J ^ l Towi ng^que s tTon.^ ^ ^ ^ " 

- What does severely disabled mean? 
What IS integration? 

- ^;n^,3everely disabled students be put in my 

TaVround?^-^^^^^^^ ''^^ '-^^ on the 

does social interaction mean? 

- How can the regular education teacher and stu 
dents participate in the program? 

inservice_reauirements_for_anciiiari:_s 
iai£Lvice_rea!ur enfin , s_f or.re£uUr^^ students 

students. ms'„V,l1ji!;j:f °' 

^«s7o"nVr'="^' <'• = •• information 
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Sensitivity learning stations (i.e., activities 
that enable the non-disabled to actually experi- 
ence the special needs and special capabilities 
of d i sab 1 ed peop 1 e ) 

Informal inservice that responds to any problems 
that might arise on site 

Special friends and peer tutoring programs 

• P a r^e n t i nvo 1 vement ne_ed s (see Project REACH ' s manual, 

The PACT, for mo re detail ed i n format ion) 

Designers of the integration plan should expect to 
include and inform all parents, si nee support from 
parents of severely disabled and nondisabled stu- 
dents is absolutely essential if integration is to 
work 

Both groups of parents will need to know that their 
children are safe in an integrated envir onmen t 

Parents need to be assured that educational services 
will not be watered down because of integration 

Pa rents of severely disabled students will need to 
understand the imp or tance of setting lEP goals and 
objectives that encourage social inter action b etwee n 
severely disabled and nondisabled peers 

Parents must participate in the development and im- 
p 1 ement at ion of school-site integrated activities- 

• Commun i t y Invo Ivement (see Project REACH *s manual, the 

PACT, for more detail ed i n format i on) : 

Corrmunity agencier interested in and/or serving se- 
verely disabled st dents will need to have an under- 
standing of the intent and goals of integration, so 
tha.t they can help extend integration beyond the 
schoo 1 

The con^mun ity will also need to realize the imp or - 
tance of integration for the future of severely dis- 
abled individuals. Students will need to become in- 
dependent in the corrmunity where they'll live, work 
and pursue recreational activities. People in the 
conrmun ity will need to be responsive to their needs 
and special abilities if the corrmunity is to become 
i ntegrated 

Schoo 1 programs utilizing a functional life-skills 
and corrmun i ty-based curriculum will need to sensi- 
tize conrmun i t y membe r s to the special needs and a- 
biiities of severely disabled indivi dua Is if app r o - 
pr i a te p rogr ams are to be imp 1 emen ted • Th i s is par- 
ticularly important for people who are working in 
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the conrmunity and are coming in contact with indi- 
viduals with severe disabilities. 

stu den ts (see Project REACH'S manual the iPSJ^, for more 
de ta i 1 ed i n format i on) 

It is critical to the success of integration that 
the school district be committed to a functional 
life skills and community-based curriculum for their 
severely disabled students. Utilizing developmen- 
tally-based programs substantially limits the suc- 
cess and impact of integration on severely and non- 
disabled students. The functional skills program 
can only be carried out if the district supports 
these curriculum standards with a d i s t r i ct -wi de 
policy. 

Administrators of integrated sites will eed inser- 
vice sessions on the critical issues involved in a 
functional life skills and conrmun i ty-based instruc- 
t ion programs . 

Teachers of severely disabled students will need 
inservice sessions on how to develop and implement 
functional life skills, and community-based pro- 
grams . 

• Program and staf f eva luat i on needs 

Once inservice has been provided and a site integra- 
tion plan developed, integration activities must be 
mon i tored. 

Staff activities relating to integration must also 
be assessed if integration is going to continue as a 
viable aspect of a school's educational environment. 
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5. WORKING-OUT A DAY-TO-DAY INTEGRATION PLAN: SUGGESTIONS 



FOR THE SCHOOL SITE PRINCIPAL 



Principals developing an integration plan for their 
schools may want to review Chapter ^ in particular, the sec- 
tions on physical plant characteristics (which talk about safe- 
ty, exits, barriers, etc* ) , per sonne! needs, and scheduling fac- 
tors. 

In addition, principals and other site administrators 
should gather the information, decide on the procedures and car- 
ry out the asssessments 1 i sted below; 



Gathering the Appropriate Information 

• Principals should acquire extensive information on the 
philosophy behind, and rationale for integrating se- 
verely disabled students to answer the many questions 
site teaching and support staff will have, (see 
Chapter 10) 

• Principals should have access to a school district 
person, or an integration planning committee member to 
obtain answers to questions, and to discuss problems. 

• Before integration begins, principals should have ac- 
cess to the names of teachers of the severely' disabled 
students who will be placed at their site and the 
names, files and lEP's of the severely disabled stu- 
dents to be placed at the site. 

• Principals should have all the necessary information 
concerning the provision of ancillary services (i-e., 
physical therapy, speech therapy, etc.), and which 
therapists will provide those services. 

• Principals should have a list of activities that lead 
to and reinforce appropriate social interaction be- 
tween se/erely disabled and nondisabled students (see 
Chapter 7). 
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Formulat i nS^a^Tentat i ve„S_[te_P 1 an 

# Site principals should work within a district level 
planning committee including teachers of severely dis- 
abled s tudent s , regu 1 ar educat i on teacher s , anc i 1 1 ary 
staff, and parents, to develop a site level integra- 
t i on plan. 

• The plan should include activities that facilitate 
social interactions between disabled and nondisabled 
students and encourage special friends and peer tutor- 
i ng p r og rams . It should also provide for regular edu- 
cation and special education teacher collaboration on 
mut ua 1 act i V i t i es . 



RevXs,Xng_and_GaXnXng_Acce£t 

• Site principals should announce the integration of se- 
verely disabled students, present the tentative site 
plan at the first staff meeting, and introduce the 
teachers of the severely disabled. Input should be 
obtained from the whole staff to stimulate "ownership" 
of the idea of integration. Many principals find it 
helpful to utilize the teachers of the severely dis- 
abled as resources for inf ormat ion concerning their 
students and plans for int eg rated activities. 

• The tentative plan should include an inservice sched- 
ule for teachers, other school staff, and nondisabled 
students . 



Assessing the Physical Plant and the Progress of the PJ[an 

• Principals should assess the equipment and program 
needs of the new integrated classes. If the principal 
feels insufficiently familiar with the class and the 
necessary progr ammi ng to do this, she should utilize 
the teachers of the severely disabled students, the 
int eg ration planning commi ttee, or designated district 
personnel as reiources. 

• Principals should monitor the progress and problems of 
the integration plan. Periodic meetings should be 
held reviewing inservice needs and revising the site 
p Ian • 
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ASKED__QyESX IONS ^ABOUT^L^ ST ICS^AND^QOSTS 



During Project s three-year integration program, ad- 

ministrators were most often concerned about practicial issues. 
They wanted to know how to select the first group of severely 
disabled students to be integrated, what to do if a school prin- 
cipal is against int eg ration, and how to handle the logistics of 
providing therapy and related services to students who would no 
longer be at a centralized site. The solutions this chapter 
presents to these and other questions are by no means the only 
answers, since each school district and school site has its own 
unique political circumstances and policy requirements. Perhaps 
the most workable general rule, is to create a successful inte- 
gration program at one or two sites, then use those sites as 
evidence that regular education personnel, and nondisabled stu- 
dents and parents, can accept and "feel ownership" of integra- 
tion. Future integration activities can then begin to take 
greater risks without undermining the whole concept. 

Before formulating any integration plans, however, you may 
want to see what the concerns of other administrators have been. 
Questions about logistics are discussed in the section below. 
The section that follows deals with finding cost-effective ways 
to provide inservice, make building modifications and transport 
severely disabled students to school. Because budgetary con- 
straints affect almost every school district in the country, 
we've supplemented our explanations of how REACH dealt with in- 
service, building accessibility, and transportation issues with 
as many alternative suggestions as possible, 

A- Whlch_Students Should Be Moved Out of the SeR^r elated Fa- 
cility First? 

Several district integration projects have proposed that 
the h igher -f unct ion ing, ambulatory students should be the first 
to be placed in integrated settings because students who appear 
less disabled are easier for the nondisabled to accept. One 
problemwith this is that disabilities that can't be seen (e,g,, 
mental retardation) may simply be denied, with the comment "How 
can these students be severely disabled when they don't even 
look disabled?" It then becomes difficult to try to sensitize 
nondisabled students (and sometimes staff) to the existence of 
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special needs and abilities. Integrating only the higher-func- 
tioning students thus has minimal effect on diminishing resis- 
tance to the integration of the more severely and multiply dis- 
abled students. 

Short term as well as long term success might better be 
achieved by sfslecting a group of students who represent a range 
of ab i 1 i t ies /d i sab i 1 i t i es . Many projects avoid placing students 
with severe behavior problems in the first of the newly-inte- 
grated classes^ It seems reasonable to wait until the concept 
has proved its value before moving students with high-frequency, 
extremely aberrant behaviors out of the segregated setting. So- 
cially responsive disabled students are often selected for the 
first effort because they can positively reinforce the social 
overtures of nondisabled peers. (see the sections on student 
placement requirements and scheduling factors in Chapter ^) 



teRrat i on? 

Locating appropriate sites poses a significant problem. 
The criteria we suggested in Chapter ^ can be used as guidelines 
with the hope that eventually optimal conditions can be achiev- 
ed. Schools with empty classroom space and accessible facili- 
ties are hard to come by, and the quest is made more complicated 
by the additional neeJ for receptive regular education adminis- 
trators and school staff. 

Although declining enrollments and the closing of schools 
means that there are less classrooms in the school district as a 
whole, some integrated programs have used the consolidation of 
schools as an impetus for integration. If a site is about to be 
closed because enrollment is low, the school administration and 
teachers are generally receptive to new classes being placed at 
their site. In a situation like this, staff attitudes tend to be 
quite positive toward integration. The incoming severely dis- 
abled students are seen as playing a significant role in the 
schoo 1 ' s sur V i va 1 . 

Ideally, advocates of integration would prefer that school 
survival not be a major factor in welcoming severely disabled 
students. Realistically, however, if integration is to have a 
lasting impact, it will have to be carried out in response to 
the resources in the district. 

It's worth noting that many integration programs have been 
unable to find open classrooms for severely disabled students at 
regular school sites. In a number of cases, site administrators 
stated that every classroom was filled. On closer inspection, 
it turned out that some of the classrooms were used for storing 
desks and supplies. Whole class rooms might be used by a speech 
therapist who came only twice a week to conduct individual or 
sma 11 group therapy sessions. Suggesting that supplies be moved 
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elsewhere, or underused classrooms be opened up, becarne a deli- 
cate and volatile matter. Advocates for integration needed to 
realize that the principal was being asked to remove a known 
quantity and replace it with ten children whose behavior and 
needs were totally unknown, and probably somewhat threatening. 



C« ?f!l§l-il-§-§^!l5^i-5ite_P£incj_£al,_J[s_Aga|nst 

Making the principal feel he is wrong or foolish for re- 
sisting integration will just increase his resistance. Provid- 
ing information about severely disabled children, about the con- 
cept of integration, and about the benefits for the school, fac- 
ulty, and students is probably a better way to begin changing 
values. One approach to changing values is to locate a prin- 
cipal preferably within the district who has already in- 
tegrated a school, and let this peer present the positive ef- 
fects of integration to the resistant principal. The resistant 
administrator can be encouraged to utilize space in such a way 
that room for severely disabled classrooms will be available. 
It is critical that the principal make the decision with a feel- 
ing of choice rather than coercion. 



How_Wiii__Te achej'_s_o f Sever e 1 y .Dj l ed j tjj^de^ 

Selected f or^the New Integrated S|tes? 

In Chapter * the characteristics of the ideal or mode 1 
teacher were listed. It probably won't be possible for a school 
district to ensure that all of its special education teachers 
have such a thorough repertoire of instructional and social 
skills. 

During the last eight years of research, extremely effec- 
tive instructional techniques have been developed for teaching 
students with severe disabilities. Graduates from college and 
university credential programs utilizing these systematic tech- 
niques have much more information than most teachers of severely 
disabled students who are currently employed by school dis- 
tricts. Clearly, however, no district is in the position of 
hiring only the most recently trained teachers. 

Many school districts have dealt with this problem by hir- 
ing or assigning one or two teachers who are trained in current 
instructional techniques and curriculum strategies xo the first 
integrated classrooms. Placing these teachers in the first in- 
tegrated schools incr eases the chances for success . PI ans can 
then be made to provide inservice for teachers who don't have 
expertise in current methodologies. A local college or univer- 
sity with a recognized severely disabled credent i al i ng program 
can assist in the design of an effective inservice training pro- 
gram. Practicum students and student teachers from the local 
college can also aid teachers not familiar with the new instruc- 
tional techniques. 
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^- y2¥-?fiJLi-IhSI§BZ_and_Other_Reiated_ 

The district plan will need to specify a system for pro- 
viding ancillary services at a variety of school sites. The lo- 
cation of the school sites, the size and nunnber of classrooms, 
and the number of students needing services at each site will be 
the deciding factors in figuring out where therapy equipment 
should be placed, whether new equipment will need to be pur- 
chased, and the amount of time the therapists will spend in pro- 
viding direct service, and in traveling between school sites. 

Some integrated programs have chosen to disperse severely 
disabled classes so that they are spread fairly evenly around 
the district. Students then have the advantage of attend ing a 
neighborhood school, which encourages regular contact witl. non- 
disabled friends after school. This type of integration pi an is 
expensive, though, since more therapists need to be hired to 
cover the greater number of integrated schools. The other al- 
ternative is to ask the existing number of therapists to cover a 
wider geographical area, but this sharply reduces therapy ser- 
vices because of travel time between schools. 

The San Francisco Unifijd School District finds that a 
regionalized approach is the most effective. In San Francisco, 
this means that integration of severely disabled students occurs 
at specific e lementary^; midd le, and high school sites within the 
district (about 33 schools in total), so that a continuum of in- 
tegrated services can be provided for students from three to 22 
years of old. ft should be stressed that the regionalized ap- 
proach does not entail setting up a few special centers for dis- 
abled students and adding a few token nondisabled students to 
the centers' population. Rather, it means that integrated 
schools are strategically located throughout the district, so 
that the students' home neighborhoods, grade levels, the dis- 
trict's busing patterns, and efficient use of therapists are all 
factors that are taken into account. 



I nteg rated Si te? 

Two management strategies are connmonly used by integrating 
school districts. The first gives site principals total admin- 
istrative respons ibi Mty for the integrated classrooms at their 
sites. The principal is then in charge of evaluation and super- 
vision of teacher s , ensur i ng admi nistrative representation at 
all lEP meetings, planning, allocating and monitoring budget ex- 
penditures for the severely disabled classroom, comnrtun i cat i ng 
with the people who provide transportation, reporting average 
daily attendance, and monitoring the payroll for teachers and 
paraprofessionals. 
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The second ♦ s t rategy utilizes a special education adminis- 
trator, who is responsible for a number of integrated facili- 
ties, to serve as a roving program administrator. This admin- 
istrator, who has current or past experience at a segregated 
site, has administrative jurisdiction over the integrated clas- 
ses and carries out all the necessary responsibilities. Atten- 
dance record keeping, payroll accounts, and fiscal activities 
are dealt with at a central office away from the regular school 
site. 

Each of these strategies has its strengths and weaknesses. 
The following review presents the pros and cons. 

The_ii£il_il£aXeg^^j_ Integrated administrative a r r a n s enne P t 

When the site principal has responsibility for the in- 
tegrated classr oom, she can integrate the severely dis- 
abled classroom into all the decisions she makes abou t the 
schoo i . Admi nistrative and ope rational owner s hip of the 
program occurs more readily when the principal has to deal 
with the program as a part of her regular duties. 

Responsibility for teacher supervision and evaluation 
and participation in student lEP's encourages the princi- 
pal tc r ema in i nvo 1 ved with the teachers, severely dis- 
abled students, and their p r og r am. Day-to-day inter action 
with the program provides the site principal with i n f orma- 
tion on the needs of severely disabled students -- includ- 
ing the need for social interaction with nondisabled 
peers, for curricula that support functional life skills 
programs , and for appropriate educational materials and 
equ i pmen t . Decisions can then be made that p r omot e s t u - 
dents' educational progress and facilitate inter actions 
between disabled and nondisabled students. The effect of 
these decisions can be seen and assess ed irrmed i ate 1 y , so 
that constant formative evaluation can be part of the 
decision- making process. 

Unlike the site principal, an off-site admi nistrator 
may be forced to make key decisions based on brief obser- 
vations. The operational consequences of these decisions 
will not be felt by the roving admi n istrator because of 
his itinerant role. Or the consequences will be felt very 
slowly, since it's up to the teaching staff to report on 
the appropriateness of inappropriateness of a decision. 
I f teache r s are reluctant to speak out, then del ay s and 
problems in the day-to-day operations of the integrated 
class become more probable. 
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With the integrated admi n i s 1 1 at i ve strategy, records 
are kept on site, making record-keeping easy and straight- 
forward. Within a segregated administrative arrangement, 
all record-keeping and budgeting goes on at a centralized 
location, requit^ing information to be transferred either 
by car, mail, or phone conversations. 

Cons : 

Mo St regular education principals have little knowl- 
edge or understanding of appropriate programs for severely 
disabled students. They're generally unfamiliar with cur- 
rent teaching techniques, and with the curriculum needs of 
students with severe cognitive deficits and multiple phy- 
sical disabilities. Supervision and evaluation of teach- 
ers by the regular site administrator thus have little 
meaning. If the principal somehow feels that there is a 
problem with the class or teacher's methodology, he 
doesn't have the background to identify what the problem 
is or suggest solutions. 

Lack of expertise in the education of severely dis- 
abled students also has ramifications for the lEP process. 
If the principal isn't familiar with appropriate goals for 
severely disabled students at varying grade levels, his 
participation in lEP planning is not productive. 

Other Cons iderat ions : 

The integrated administrative arrangement can oe suc- 
cessful if the school system provides support to 1 lo site 
administrator. Support should mainly come from inservice 
that deals with the philosophy of integration and critical 
program practices. The principal should also rece. 'e in- 
service on appropriate teaching techniques, systematic 
instruction, functional curriculum deve 1 op'ren'^ , and meth- 
ods for evaluating staff. 

Ongoing access to a knowledgeable prograru special' t {re- 
source person) can provide additional itipat an c . ort. 

Having access to information about essential integra- 
tion practices can also assist the principal in dally ac- 
tivity planning. Once the site administrator has a com- 
prehensive understanding of severely disabled or ograrns , 
she can nrxjre effectively pi an for app ropr iate integration 
act i V i t i es . 



Th e seco nd strat egy; The s egre gated admi r u s t rat : ve ar - 

r angemen t 

Pros : 

Roving site adnrii n i st rator s who were previously In 
charge of development centers already have experience in 
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supervising and evaluating teachers of severely disabled 
students. In addition, their exposure to the lEP process 
enables them to ensure that correct goals and functional 
curricula are written into lEP's. 

The roving administrator can also provide support and 
assistance to teachers newly placed at an integrated site. 
These teachers of severely disabled students would other- 
wise receive little support, si nee most regular educators 
1 ack the in f orma t ion to have a meaningful dialogue about a 
student with severe disabilities. 



Co n_s : 

Programs that use this administrative arrangement have 
found that teachers aren't sure where to go when problems 
arise, since the roles of the roving administrator and 
regular site admi nistrator are rarely defined. This lack 
of role delineation can also result in r e sen tmen t between 
administrators because their responsibilities to the se- 
verely disabled classroom are left vague. 

In this ar r angemen t , student and teacher attendance 
records are typically kept by the teacher or the school 
secretary. This information must then be phoned in, 
mailed, or transported to a centralized office, which can 
create a monthly logistical problem. 

Another disadvantage is that the regular education ad- 
ministrator isn't required to participate in decisions 
made abou t the integrated class. She thus feels r emoved 
from the class, and is less likely to try to integrate the 
severely disabled students into planned school activities. 

One additional effect of this type of administrative 
arrangernent is that special education teachers are unsure 
about attending regular education staff meetings, since 
the site adm^ nistrator has no jurisdiction over their ac- 
tivities. Th : ^ uncertainty can have a heavy impact on the 
integration process. "^eachers of severely disabled stu- 
dents need to know what's i^oing on in the school so that 
they can mu t ua 1 i y coc' rd i r.a t e soc i a 1 i nte r ac t i on pr ogr ams 
with regular education stal!. 

Ot he Cor;V i derat ions : 

Although the segregated administrative arrangement has 
some validity, it tends to inhibit the integration pro- 
cess. With this approach it's difficult to establish own- 
ership of the program at the regular education site. Con - 
fusion between administrators is also a potential problem. 




On the positive side, inservice may be eliminated for 
roving administrators if they are familiar with programs 
serving severely disabled students. But an inservice pro- 
gram may still need to be instituted for those roving ad- 
ministrators who aren't conversant with the new systematic 
instruction techniques and functional life skills curric- 
ula. 



COSTS 

Since tight fiscal constraints and limited staffing are 
the reality for the majority of school districts throughout the 
country, integration clearly has to be carried- out in the most 
cost-effective way possible. On the next few pages, we aiiswer 
the major questions about the cost of inservice, building modi- 
fications, and transportation by first describing the REACH so- 
lution to each problem and then suggesting alternative possibil- 
ities. 



G . Who ^Wi 11_ S ej- ve_ a s_ a J2en t_r a^l j^_ed__IjT_sj5_rj/_ijc^^ Gi^ven_the 

Large Numbers of People Wh_p Will Need to Receive Training 
Te » _Admj.n i St rators i^ Regular 

Educa t_i on Teache r s , Anc i 1 1 a r y Sj a f f ^ RgS;jiar__^-4^^^gL^LQ ^ 
Stu dent s and Par en t s 7? 

The REACH solution: 



In the San Francisco Unified School district (SFUSD), the 
inservice team was composed of mid -management level staff who 
had administrative duties that brought them into monthly contact 
with a number of school sites. These mi dmanagement people in- 
cluded staff development specialists, curriculum development 
specialists, psychologists, and social workers. REACH also uti- 
lized teams of two to three well-trained teachers and parent 
volunteers to conduct inservice training. Parents alone were 
never used to train school personnel, but the parents alone did 
make topical presentations at PTA meetings and conducted disabi- 
lity awa renes s training for other parents ( See Pr o j ec t REACH' s 
manual, the PACT, for a full discussion of parent training ac- 
tivities.) 



Gene rally, neither parents nor mi d -management staff con- 
ducted direct inservice with students, although at one point, 
three p r og r am spec i a 1 i s t s spent two days inservicing an elemen- 
tary school of 300 students. P-oviding inservice for all regu- 
lar education students, however, was impossible for the program 
specialists, since they faced dealing with 2i elementary 
schools, with approximately 300 students per site; 6 middle 
schools with 900 students at each site and 1 , 500 to 2,000 stu- 
dents in each of the 6 integrated high schools* 



*1 
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Given the numbers of nondisabled students in the SFUSD, 
REACH decided that an inservice team could be utilized most ef- 
fectively if it offered indirect training to the regular educa- 
tion student. That is, by providing accurate information on the 
special needs and abilities of severely disabled students to 
site-level staff and parents, the inservice team could set up a 
receptive environment for inegration. The team thus concentrat- 
ed its efforts on conducting training for school staff and par- 
ents who would have daily contact with severely disabled stu- 
dents and nondisabled students in integrated programs. 

Al^ler^na tjye s_to REACH' s solutions 

Schoo 1 districts that field-test ed the REACH mode 1 ut i - 
lized teachers of severely disabled studentSj trained parents, 
and school site administrators to provide disability awareness 
training for regular education students. Another possibility is 
to use outside resource people and consultants (See the section 
irrmediately below). In addition to providing inservice for gen- 
eral education staff, parents, and regular education students, 
these outside resource people and consultants can offer critic- 
ally needed staff development to teachers of the severely dis- 
abled who are not familiar with recent instructional techniques 
that have proven highly effective with severely disabled stu- 
dents (i.e., emphasize a functional life skills/community-based 
cur r i cu lum) . 



y2W-JLUJ-_§__CentxaJJ,zed_Jjij_^^^ 
Information and Tr^ain|ng? 

The REACH so l ut i on : 

After reviewing the relevant literature, attending con- 
ferences, and calling upon the experience of project staff mem- 
bers, REACH developed training materials that provide a compre- 
hensive review of practices that are critical to integration. 
Consultants who are experts in the area of integrating severely 
disabled students into regular school settings aided in develop- 
ing the materials, not only by identifying the most essential 
practices, but by suggesting how the essential practices could 
be applied in the SFUSD and how pitfalls could be avoided. The 
materials then incorporated these practices and suggestions. 

The REACH mater i a 1 s can serve as a training guide in other 
school districts, particularly if they're used in conjunction 
with training provided by such knowledgeable outside resource 
people as member s of the special education depar tment at 1 oca 1 
colleges and universities -- or by people who work in special 
education departments at the state level. Both these groups of 
resource people may be able to provide assistance at no cost to 
the school district. 
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Teacher training colleges and university departments of 
spec ial educat ion usualiy have at least one faculty member who 
specializes in the education of severely disabled children. The 
latter will be conversant with the latest research and service 
de 1 i ver y rnode 1 s , and may be willing to help develop a substan- 
tive training- program. Colleges and universities occasionally 
will have received fed'*'-al and state contracts that require them 
to work v/ith local sc. ools. Securing their assistance and sup- 
port can thus satisfy their needs as well as the school dis- 
trict's training goals. 

Capable resource people may also be contacted through 
state educational agencies. In California, the State Office of 
Special Education, Personnel Development Unit, houses the Spe- 
cial Education Resource Network (SERN), which abounds in inser- 
vice programs for school districts. Among SERN's services are 
disability awareness programs directed at teachers and adminis- 
trators, parents' rights workshops, and technical assistance 
programs for schools interested in integrating severely disabled 
students. Within SERN, the Training Resource Group (TRG) i s 
specifically responsible for inservicing administrators and 
teachers of severely disabled students on the development of 
functional life skills, commun i ty -based curricula. 

These programs are supported by P,L, 94-1^^2 funding and 
any school district in California can receive their assistance 
at no cost. Each state receives this funding and determines how 
it will be spent, California chose to apportion some of the 
funding to the inservice programs just mentioned and some of the 
money to school districts for inservice programs. Financial 
support for integration might well be available in your state, 
either through the use of state resource programs or through 
state funding to local school districts. 

Consul tants not connected to state programs can also pro- 
vide valuable resources to a school district. A number of pro- 
fessionals around tne country specialize in the area of integra- 
tion and they can provide training and followup to a variety of 
target audiences. (Listings of these consultants are available 
through Project REACH, 612 Font Boulevard, San Francisco, CA 
9*132.) A contract should be developed describing what the con- 
sultants are expected to do. We recomnnend that they be heavily 
involved in the startup of a integration program, and that they 
then make periodic reviews throughout the year to follow up the 
program and assess its progress. 



How Will Release Ti me for Teachers Be Arranged So That 
They Can Attend Inservice? 

The REACH solution : 

REACH allocated a portion of its federal funding to a sub- 
contract with the SFUSD that made it possible for teachers to 



attend inservice sessions and to observe integrated classrooms 
in and out of the SFUSD. But securing release time has been 
problematic for our field test sites. If inservice is conducted 
during the instructional day, substitute teachers must be pro- 
vided and paid. If after-school inservice Is scheduled, there 
are generally conflicts with teachers' union contracts that 
limit the length of the teachers' work day. Some union agree- 
nr>ents require compensation for inservice that's conducted after 
school hours. At times, teachers will volunteer to be involved 
in an afterschool service program, but expecting volunteer par- 
ticipation in training that comes on top of a full day of work 
i s unrea 1 i st ic • 

Aite r,r t i ves to REACH' s so lutjon 

Field test sites answered the problem by presenting the 
necessary inservice on d i s t r i ct -a 1 1 ot ted inservice days. Be- 
cause training sessions on integration and curriculum develop- 
ment were conducted on days when students were not scheduled to 
attend school, the need for substitutes was eliminated. If 
using allotted inservice days isn't possible and no money is 
available to pay for hiring substitute teachers, another option 
is to identify external funding sources. The state or a connmu- 
nity foundation might be able to provide this kind of financial 
support . 



^ • Where Will the Necessary Training N4aterials be Obtain ed? 
The REACH solution : 

The inservice materials and the films used to train school 
personnel and students are described in Project REACH'S Awa r e - 

ness an d Inservic e Manual (AIM). The basic question in selecting 

materials was, how did the film or book depict severely disabled 
people? We expected to find positive images, emphasizing abili- 
ty rather than disability. We also looked for materials appro- 
priate for a range of age levels that were easy to see and easy 
to obtain. The materials we reviewed came from a number of lo- 
cal and state resource libraries. For example, written materi- 
als and films dealing with awareness of disabilities were found 
within the local school system, and at college and university 
libraries. We also found that Developmental Disability Boards 
had an extensive collection of films. 

It should be noted that identifying appropriate materials 
involves a great deal of review time, since there are myriad 
books, guides, films, film strips, slide tapes, and audio tapes 
that deal with disability. Unfortunately, there's a dearth of 
materials that present positive images of disabled people of 
various age groups as capable individuals. After reviewing the 
ava i 1 ab 1 e f i 1ms , books, and other resources, the wr iters of the 
AIM compiled a list of the nx)st effective inservice materials 
currently on the market and included it in the manual. 
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Alternatives to the REACH solution 



School districts can refer to the AIM for lists of materi- 
als that can be used for inservicing adults and students of 
various age levels. If no money is 'available for purchasing 
materials, the AIM also provides instructions on how to make 
learning stations where nondisabled students and adults can 
experience how it feels to have certain disabilities, and what 
can be done to overcome them. As the AIM explains, the learning 
stations are easy and inexpensive to set up and, when properly 
used, are a dramatic teaching tool. 

What^_Kinds_qf _Buj_icnna_Mod 

Public Law 93-112 and Section 50^ of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 are civil rights provisions that require 
schools that receive federal financial aid to provide disabled 
students with a "fr^.e, appropriate public education in the least 
restrictive environment." The implications of these regula- 
tions, and of P.L. 9*-l^2, are substantial. The design of new 
and old school buildings has to be re-thought, and making the 
necessary modifications to ensure full accessibility is a signi- 
ficant cost item. Ramps, elevators, wider door jambs, and ac- 
cessible bathrooms must be built, and there's no way to econo- 
mize in these areas or make substitutes. Such issues as severe- 
ly disabled students' safety, opportunities for social interac- 
tion, and proximity to bathrooms are also critical. 

The factors that must be taken into account with regard to 
safety are first where the classrooms are for severely disabled 
students in relation to ramped exits. Placing the classroom 
next to the nearest ramped exit will facilitate the speedy evac- 
uation of students in wheelchairs during an emergency. Reliance 
on an elevator to convey a class of nona^-ribu 1 ator y students to a 
ramped exit is definitely not adequate. School elevators gene- 
rally ho Id only two students in wh eel ch airs, and one adu 1 1 , 
thereby making a quick exit impossible. Another factor to con- 
sider is the danger involved in using an elevator during most 
emergencies. Clearly, explicit safety procedures will need to 
be devised for multiple story buildings so that the elevator is 
not used as the main method for evacuation. SFUSD is investi- 
gating the use of safety chutes, similar to those used by air- 
lines, during eme r gene i e s . 

Another major issue that must be considered is the number 
of opportunities for social interaction. If social interactions 
are to occur, severely disabled students must have access to ali 
the facilities in the school, i.e., the cafeteria, assembly 
hall, pi ay ground , gym, 1 ocker rooms , library, etc. Once aga i n , 
we'd like to note that the school elevator is not the "genie" 
that will solve internal accessibility problems. For example. 
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using the school elevator to move a class of students in wheel- 
chairs to the playground for recess would take so long that it 
would be impossible for them to fully participate in this impor- 
tant social activity. By the time the whole class arrived on 
the playground, recess would be over. Strategic placement of 
the class or building appropriately placed ramps must be con- 
si derat i ons . 

One final factor to consider in modifying buildings is 
that integrating students necessitates the placement of class- 
rooms in close proximity to accessible bathrooms. Having access 
to school bathrooms means that toileting programs can be con- 
ducted in a normalized* setting. Generally, it isn't necessary 
to build an additional bathroom if the classroom is placed ap- 
propriately. *^ 

Ill5._EiACH_soj.ut ion : 

It should be noted that when the SFUSD made its buildings 
earthquake-proof in the 1970's, the buildings were made accessi- 
ble at the same time. But internal accessibility and safety is- 
sues still posed the greatest problems for SFUSD and the REACH 
field-test sites. Because the school systems had very little 
S^A^ ^° "^^^^ internal modifications, it became necessary for 
REACH, administrative, and school site staff to come up with 
creative solutions to the problems involved. There was no crea- 
tive sub.stitute for building ramps and ensuring that the dis- 
abled students' classroom could be evacuated via the ramps. But 
through planning, cooperation, and creative dec i s i on -mak i ng , it 
was possible to locate the severely disabled students' class- 
rooms near bathrooms and near potontial centers of social acti- 
vity. Basically, appropriate placement of the rooms serving the 
severely disabled students provided the most inexpensive alter- 
native to what could have been major reconstruction. 

^f^ile r.n a t We s_ 1 o _ t.h e_REAgj_ s o j^u t jjon 

We suggest making a critical review of each school site's 
physical plant to see whether severelv disabled student can be 
place in classrooms on the first floor, near bathrooms and near 
the schcol cafeteria, playground, etc. Then, plan the physical 
modifications that will have to be made. 

^ • What About Transportation? 

Transportation expenses for special education is a major 
cost to school systems across the country. A Rand Corporation 
study, Ihe_Cost_of_S2ecla_[_Educatj.on (1977-78) identified the 



See th-» Glossary 
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Raske, D.E. (Serv DeTy) 



The role of general school administrators responsible for 
special education programs 



Exceptional Children , 1979, 5_, 645-646 
5 refs 



ABSTRACT 

This arv.:le describes a study to identify the administra- 
tive functions special education performed by general school 
administrators i :*ulting from the passage of PL 94-142. 
Questionnaires were distributed to superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, directors of general education, and principals 
in 29 school districts in Michigan. Data were collected as to 
the kinds of tasks performed in carrying out special education 
requirements, and the amount of time expended to accomplish 
these tasks. Results indicated that school administrators 
spend nearly 15 percent of their time performing fifteen 
specific tasks in special education. Directors of special 
education services allocate nearly 100 percent of their 
administrative time to accomplishing these same special 
education duties. The author recommends that state legis- 
latures should mandate that all general school administrators 
take at least one course in special education. A further 
recommendation is that inservice workshops to simuluate 
administrative tasks in special education would benefit the 
administrators who carry out these duties. 



Administrative issues (Implementation) 
Inservice (For integration) 
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Raver, S.A. (Research) 

Preschool integration: Experiences from the classroorr 

TEACHING Exceptional Chil dren, 1979, ia(l), 22-26 
16 refs 



ABSTRACT 



The author summarizes applications from research findings 
with regard to facilitating positive behavioral, attitudinau 
and emotional development of preschool children in integrated 
classrooms. Significant findings from this review are listed 
in terms of their pertinent educational applications: 1) That 
placement of handicapped and nonhandicapped children in the same 
environment does not necessarily result in cross-group peer 
interaction; 2) That direct teaching of imitative techniques 
facilitates cross-peer interaction; 3) That children prefer to 
play with others who function at a similar level; 4) That 
reciprocal peer imitation increases general positive social 
relationships; 5) That nonhandicapped children do not naturally 
imitate handicapped children unless it is required and appropriate; 
6) That duplicate sets of familiar materials facilitate imitative 
play; 7) That dyads and triads lend themselves to peer imitation 
training groups, and 8) That generalization occurs when teacher 
reinforcement is sustained. Generalization is a'i^o affected 
by the quality of adults' attitudes and responses toward all 
children, as well as the provisiion of a natural environment 
and programming for a higher level of motor and verbal imitation. 



Generalization 

Integrated learning environment 
Preschool 

Teaching procedures 
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Rychtarik, R.G. and Bornstein, P.H. (Research) 

Training conversational skills in mentally retarded adults: 
A multiple basline analysis 



Mental Retardation . 1979, 17(6), 289-293 
27 refs 



ABSTRACT 



.•1 J 1^ describes the result of a conversational 

Skills training program for mildly mentally retarded adults 
Each subject (N=3) participated in three l^hour training 
sessTo-ns on three consecutive days; fifteen undergraduate 
students served as conversants. All conversations between 
subjects and conversants were videotaped to record target 

wf^"-"?- .^""iT "'"P^^' °^ one-third of the conversations 
were independently and unobtrusively monitored. The effect 
of the instructional package was analyzed using a multiple 
baseline condition across three target behaviors: eye contact 
conversational questions, and positive conversational feedback' 

thp^p w °^ '^^J^^'-' results indicated that although 

there were substantial increases in target behaviors with 
sequential introduction of the treatment strategy, overall 
conversational ability showed no practical improvement. The 
authors discjss the findings in terms of the methodological 
advances of the design. They conclude that although this 
training package effected an increase in conversational 
behaviors, the generality of effects across subjects could 
notbe documented at this time. Future research in 
empirical verification of target behaviors during baseline 
is recommended. ^ 



General ization 

Language development 

Mentally retarded students (Adults) 

Research needs 
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Snyder, L., Apolloni, T., and Cooke,. T. P. 



Integrated settings at the early childhood level: Th 
nonretarded peers 



of 



Exceptional Children, 1977, 43(5), 262-266 
28 refs 



ABSTRACT 



Implications of recent studies that have investigated 
procedures for structuring peer imitation and peer reinforcement 
at the preschool level are discussed. Analysis of these studies 
reveals that integrated settings do not necessarily result in 
increased cross-group imitation and social interaction between 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children. The authors assert 
that teaching procedures designed to foster these effects are 
needed if retarded and other handicapped children are to benefit 
optimally from integrated school programming. Four models are 
proposed to promote interaction in integrated settings; within 
each model, specific teaching tactics are presented to ensure 
their success. These models are: peer modeling, generalized 
imitation, reinforcing agent, and interpersonal relationship. 
The authors discuss the implications for research to be drawn 
from this discussion in terms of four questions which merit 
further investigation: 1) systematic planning and programming 
of the desirable setting and procedures to identify for integration 
to take place; 2) the generalized effects to both groups of place- 
ment in integrated settings; 3) the potential effects of early 
integration on nonretarded participants, and 4) the influence of 
progranning on the attitudinal and affective '.velopment of 
retarded and nonretarded participants. 



Integration (Effects of; Methods for) 
Interactions (Promoting SD/ND) 
Research needs 
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Stainback, W. and Stainback, S. 



(Research) 



The need for research on training nonhandicapped students 
to interact with severely retarded students 



Education and Training of the Menta lly Retarded, 1982, 17(1), 

12^6 

27 refs 



ABSTRACT 

Existing research is reviewed in the training of nonhandicapped 
peers and a rationale for their training is outlined. Specific 
reasons offered by the authors to support peer training are offered. 
It is argued that social preference behaviors of the nonhandicapped 
need to be modified, that it is potentially limiting to focus all 
training on those who are not considered socially competent, and 
that the likelihood exists for effective generalization when the 
nonhandicapped are trained. Other reasons offered to support the 
authors* position for training of nonhandicapped peers are that they 
will be future employers of the retarded. The authors conclude 
that there is a need to determine whether training the nonhandicapped 
is a necessary and effective variable in reaching the goal of 
severely retarded/nonhandicapped interactions. They suggest that 
a priority area for future research is training of the nonhandicapped 
to interact with severely retarded students. 



Peer training 
Research needs 
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Stainback, W., Stainback S .hh i k 

'^acK, and Jaben, J ,^ 

(Progr Oescr) 

Providing opportunities for -inf^ 

and nonhandicapped students ^"^^^^^^^^ between severely handicapped 

ABSTIIACT 
The authors suqqest t-h=f « 

(coopera ve work oin"^\ ^^'^ °"tline three 1 Hn^^" I 

in human diffe?en.pr?^' Prearranged joint o?.^ °. interaction 



Integration (methods) 
Interactions (promoting SD/ND) 
Integration (methods) °^ 
Peer tutoring 
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Stainback, W. and Stainback, S. (Research) 



A review of research on interactions between severely handicapped 
and nonhandicapped students 



The Association for the Severely Handicapped Journal > 1981, 
6, 23-29 
27 refs 



ABSTRACTS 

The authors review recent research concerning interactions in 
integrated settings in light of four topics: interactions that 
occur; the influence of these interactions on the students involved; 
the cominuni cation characteristics of the interactions, and ways to 
promote interactions. They also examine studies that discuss 
interactions between the severely handicapped and their mildly 
handicapped and nonhandicapped peers. The authors conclude that 
promoting interactions between severely handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped students constitutes a feasible educational objective that 
can produce benefits for both groups. The authors suggest future 
research directions in three general areas: 1) Procedures to 
promote interactions between severely and nonhandicapped students; 
2) Frequency and types of interaction to be promoted, and 3) 
Longitudinal research with students of various chronological ages 
in a variety of settings. 



Integrated learning environment 
Interactions (promot^ng SD/ND) 
Research needs 
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presc":o?'cSn;4°='^' °" ^^^avior of withdrawn 



ABSTRACT 



Of Pee'r-def^^^?ed^^^c"'a?^?i^:y?^oJ°tH^^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^^"-9 effect 
preschool children. Subjec s were s?J^'h°'''^ ^'""'''^^ °^ isolate 
boys (aged 39-53 months) f?om Tn^ll. ''fhavioral ly handicapped 
confederates (aged 47-48 months)'w th o^oV.'n'"'''? 
another program in the same facilTiv Sn?h ^^'^'^^ ^'"om 

a prebaseline observation phase s^b it '"^"^^^^ ^^^er 
two triads for the withdrawal of tl^A^^l 1^^^ into 
each triad) were trained ?o '^ak°e fe' lTcU,''''^'' ''''' (°"e for 
subjects during baseline, burto increa.I ih'''P'°''^" ^° 
interventions. An obserC;,t-inn^ ^"^^e^se the approaches durina 

dyadic interactions ts use ° o r"c1d"Li°.r'^"'"^ continuous' 
behavior (rnotor-gestural and vocaTSeJb.n • '1""" °^ interactive 
ceacher behavior were also reco^dpH n • ' ^° "^egories of 
major results of the dair;,nff ^^^"9 Parametric measures 

intervention procedures e^lD oJ^r^.^^°^^d ^ollowing^ 1) ?he 
Jehaviors of all subJIctsT ^ ve Sr^hllir^ 
Jf^J'-equency of initiated posUive socJfl hi'"^"^''^' increased 
differential effects wpro n^^^ j • behaviors, and 3) 

subjects- initia?%ert i ;°of"'cJ^ ^° th 

discuss the findings in terms of ?hl^^.^^'r?''- "^^^ authors 
programiing of pee?s that is reaui^^H ?n'^^^i instruction and 
social interactions, and of what J.^l ^^^^^ive positive 
of vocal-verbal initia ?ons ?n par fcSilr'^'ih"'"''' ^-^"^ss 
that precise behavioral assessment Ini r^ conclude 
procedures are necessary ?o r|Si Jp .^'-^?'^^ treatment 
of withdrawn children ^^e^diate social response deficits 



Assessment instruments (Behavior) 
Integration (Methods for) ^ 

^eerl?a'lnfng^''°"°^^'"9 
Preschool 
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Thomason, J. and Arkell , C. (Serv DeTy) 

Educating the severely/profoundly handicapped in the public 
schools: A side-by-side approach 

Exceptional Children . 1980, 47(2), 114-122 
5 refs 



ABSTRACT 



This article describes the service delivery model conceived 
and implemented by the Albuquerque public schools to provide 
integrated educational services for severely and profoundly 
handicapped students. Desegregated programs are housed in 
side-by-side' sites throughout the district, and handicapped 
students are educated alongside nonhandicapped students on 
regular school campuses appropriate to their chronological ages 
Eight to fourteen classes are located in one elementary, middle, 
or high school campus. The authors assert that side-by-side 
sites emphasize a continuum of integration experiences, including 
the mamstreammg of general education students into the handi- 
capped classes. The authors cite the following distinguishing 
features that cha-acterize the model and are crucial to its 
success: 1) sixty to eighty students per site; 2) a systems 
orientation; 3) a continuum of integration services; 4) on-site 
special education administration; 5) comprehensive medical support; 
5; expanded janitorial services; 7) architectural and psychological 
accessibility; 8) transportation considerations; 9) staff and 
cotimunity preparation, and 10) on-going technical assistance. 
A rationale for the success of each of these features is presented 
and each is discussed in terms of the advantages it presents as 
a strategem to integrate severely handicapped students into 
regular education settings. 



Integration (Methods for) 
Transdisciplinary model 
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Voeltz, L.M. and Brennan, j. 

^ ^ (Research) 
Inte^natfona^^^Ass^cf^?in^^^"^®''"^^^■°"a^ Connress nf 



ABSTRACT 

develJSed ?hrouaJ°'''f °" "^^'^^e of peer into 
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Voeltz, L.M. (Research) 

Effects of structured interactions with seve^^ely handicapped 
peers on children's attitudes 

American Journal of flental Deficiency , 1982, 85(4), 380-390 



ABSTRACT 

This study is a follow-up to an earlier study on the 
effects of varying degrees of social contact with severely 
handicapped peers on children's attitudes toward handicapped 
persons. This study reports the effects of an additional 
year of a special program in structured social interaction. 
An attitude su vey was administered to students in Grades 4-6 
from five elementary schools in Hav/aii. Schools were selected 
to represent the level of contact with severely handicapped 
students: no contact, low contact, and high contact. In 
factor analysis of the survey results, five factors were 
revealed: social-contact willingness, two dimensions of 
actual contact, and two dimensions of deviance consequations. 
Highest acceptance scores were consistently obtained for the 
high-contact level, with the low-contact level second and 
the no-contact level showing the lowest responses. Gi rVi 
were significantly more accepting across the total sample 
and at each level of contact on every dependent measure, both 
pre- and post-test. The authors discuss results in terms 
of providing additional support for the use of structured 
social interactions between regular education children and 
their severely handicapped peers in school settings. Further 
research is warranted to explore the nature of children's 
reactions and to prepare them for interacting with one 
another. 



Assessment instruments (social) 
Attitudes (toward SD) 
Children's friendships 
Soecial Friends 
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Voeltz. L.M. 

(Research) 

Children's a^.titudes toward '.andicapped peers 

1980, 84(3), 455-454 



ABSTRAC1 



their^sIverely'h1n5?caoo^^ n'''"^"" ''''''''' toward 

IaZ- y^^^ students responded to the attitude «;.jrvpv 

f Sn?ac['w;th'^'°"^N^T '''''''' ^° reores^n't th e Lels 
?L ! Z^^*^ severely handicaoped children- no-contflrt 
low-contact and high-contact. The hinh-con?act school had 

SIS 

thriow!con?act Ihn^^^^^^ P^'"'' ^P^^'' 9''^'^^ ^^-^'Id-en in 
tne low contact schoo.s were more accenting than lower aradp 

cJnJ.rTc'!! ""^^ "'"^ All children from the no- 

contact school scored the lowest, but showed an incrpa<;pri 
tendency toward acceptance from Grades 2 upward Girls at 

ac« ;f cT"'?Sp I'T l''''' ''''''' attiSudes of 
u 1? author discusses the results in terms of 

ncriiro"??^-^''^";^^'^ '^^^^'aning intervlnJJonsT 

severely handf^.'nnIS'\''fi'°"' nonhandicapoed and 

severely handicapped children, stemming from the chanoina 
nature of nonhandicapped children's attitudes The aThor 
discusses contradictory data in the study in terms o? 
aJtiJnr'''''" °" intelligence as a varilbTI ?n 
attitude measurement. The author concludes that educator.; 
must be determined to give all children the opporLn ty ' 
and necessary assistance to develop positive interaction 
patterns in integrated school settings ^^^ef-action 
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GLOSSARY 



Age appropr iate: The placement of severely disabled students on 

regular education campuses with nondisabled classmates of the 
same chronological age. 

QllB^Il?^: This word refers to equal distribution of special 

education classrooms throughout a school or district. It is 

critical to the success of integration to avoid placing special 
education classrooms in one wing or next to each other. 

Env i ronment s : Physicaly- defined areas where students partici- 
pate in a number of activities. 

EiJi]SJii'*i}JLL-Ili^««L!iLIil« JL^^ • An educational program 

that's based on what nondisabled peers need to know to live as 
independently as possible in school, home, and conrmunity en- 
V i ronment s . 

l[ldividuali zed_ Educat ion Program ( lEP) ; (Definition taken from 
6-j?jU?dbj)pj< f p r pa r^en t s o f sj^j: raj__c^hj_j_d r^^ . Developed by the 
Department of Special Education, San Diego City Schools.) A 
written statement, developed by the assessment team that trans- 
lates evaluation data on a child into a practical plan for in- 
struction and delivery of service. 

J ritegrated sites; School sites where severely disabled educa- 
tion programs and regular education programs are operating. 

Least Restr i ct i ve_ jjiy i r pnrr^j t /AjJ_e^^ : ( De f i n i t i on 

taken f rom A handbook for parent so f sgecj^aj__educajj^on_ch^ 
Developed by the Department of Special Education, San Diego City 
Schools.) Each disabled child is to be placed in a learning 
environment that most closely approximates the learning environ- 
ment of his or her disabled peers in a regular classroom. In- 
struction should be delivered in a manner beneficial to the in- 
dividual pupil. Occasionally the term Least Restrictive Alter- 
native is used, which has the same meaning. 

Nonambu lator y ; Not able to walk. Mobility is sometimes achiev- 
ed through the use of wheelchairs or walkers. 

Nor ma Ij zat i on : Heward and Orlansky (1 980 ) [see Additional 
Bibliography] sunrmarize normalization by stating: 

Normalization is not a single technique or set of proce- 
dures that is done to people, but rather an overriding 
philosophy. That philosophy says that mentally retarded 
persons should be both physically and socially integrated 
into the mainstream of society to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, regardless of the degree or type of disability. As 




belief in normalization grows among professionals and the 
public, the time gets nearer when all mentally retarded 
people can have humane and effective treatment in educa- 
tion. 

Q££!i&§.li2[LiI--l!l?.LiEY.-§.CLl-29.£!i£ilioQ§.i-'^!l£L Accord i ng 

to Venn, Morganstern and Dykes ri979y [see Additional Biblio- 
graphy] : 

The occupational therapist is concerned with the whole 
individual: his or her physical, social, and vocational 
needs* Self care skills, daily living activities, work, 
recreation, and leisure t ime are stress ed in the therapy 
process. Occupational therapy is med ically prescribed and 
professionally gui ded to aid the student in the re co very 
from an impairment. The control goal is maximum physical 
function and productivity. 

In the school, the occupational therapist functions as 
part of an interdisciplinary team that administers a pro- 
gram designed to fulfill the unique needs of each student. 
The occupational therapist works closely with the physical 
therapist, speech therapist, classroom teacher, and the 
student ' s f ami ly . 

Physical ther apy and phy sical therapist (PT)t Ac cording to 
Venn, Morganstern and Dykes (1979) [see Additional Biblio- 
graphy] : 

The physical the rapist is concerned with the alleviation 
of pain and restoration of function in individuals who are 
disabled as a result of birth defect , disease or injury. 
Physical therapy is medically prescribed and uses such 
therapeutic procedures as exercise for increasing 
strength, endurance, coordination, and range of motion; 
stimuli to facilitate motor activities, especially ambu- 
lation; and the instruction in the application of physical 
agents to relieve pain or alter physiological status. 

In an educational setting, the physical therapist 
works closely with the child's parents, teachers, and 
other team members in the areas of exercise and proper 
procedures for lifting, transferring, and positioning so 
that the child can reach his or her maximum potential. 

P.L , 9^ -1^2 ; Federal legislation passed in 1975 mandating a 
free and appropriate education for all children and youth, ages 
3-21, regardless of their handicapping condition. This legisla- 
tion de scribes six major component s that contribute to the con- 
cept of a free and appropriate education: zero reject, nondis- 
criminatory asses sment , i nd i v^i dua 1 i zed educa t i on p rog rams ( I EP ) , 
least restrictive environment, due process and parent partici- 
pat i on. 

Rec igroc i t y t Takes turns and exhibits nnutual or cooperative 
interchange with other player/s participating in a game or 
ac t i V i t y . 

■'OS 



Ses related site; Severely disabled educational programs on fa- 
cilities that are separate from regular education school sites. 



S e £v j^c e s^_ f^ o J h e__yj jjjjj J J^^^ These include di- 

rect services to the visually disabled student and consulting 
services to the classroom teacher. 

Sgeech thj_rjijjj^__and__s £eech__th^ A speech therapist is a 

qualified, credent ialed professional dealing with articulation 
problems as well as language delay. Speech therapists working 
with severely disabled children should be well versed in devel- 
oping functional language and conrmun i cat i on p rog rams that are 
directly related to envi r onmen ta 1 asses smen t s and lEP goals and 
objectives. Therapy should be imp 1 emen t ed in the class room and 
integrated into the student's daily school program. The speech 
therapist is seen as a consultant who works directly with the 
teacher to assist the student in mastering age -app r opr i at e , 
functional language and conrmun i ca t i on p rog rams • 

Task ana ly zed behav ior a 1 sequen ce ; A skill or desirable set of 
behaviors that has been broken down into a series of steps, 
which can be taught sequentially. Thus, in teaching a child to 
eat with a spoon, the sequence might include picking up the 
spoon, scooping the spoon under a piece of food, bringing the 
spoon to her nrxDUth without dropping the food, and eating the 
food on the spoon. 

V i s i on spec i a 1 i s t : A teacher who provides specialized instruc- 
tion to students with such a degree of visual impairment that 
even with correction their educational performance is still ad- 
versely affected. 

Wholistic or Holistic; Synthesizing the existing knowledge on 
integration into key nnodular components so that they convey a 
comprehensive picture of integration. 
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